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NOTABLE PEOPLE OF THE DAY.—No. 12. 


WILLIAM IL., 


Ir is unnecessary to recite the peculiar 
and most interesting circumstances un- 
der which this young man succeeded to 
the crown of Germany. By the right 
of birth he is emperor, and in that rela- 
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EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


tion may be regarded at the present time 
as the most conspicuous figure of the 
time. The newspapers have done their 
utmost, one might say, to render him 
conspicuous by publishing highly color. 
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ed accounts of his conduct toward mem- 
bers of the royal family, in which it was 
alleged that he displayed infirmities of 
temper that were unbecoming any 
young man, and also stating that in 
spirit and purpose he contrasted strongly 
with his father. We have read that he 
possessed a high temper and an arbitrary 
disposition that augured anything but 
peace and a liberal policy to Germany, 
and would be likely to disturb, at an 
early day, the harmony of Europe. , We 
have seen it stated more than once that 
he suffered from hereditary disease and 
a defective limb, and that these things 
rendered hit. impatient of control and 
advice from any source. Such state- 
ment must be taken with a large grain 
of salt, if later accounts of the young 
man are to be credited, and the portraits 
of him have any physiognomical value. 
That which is given here is of the ave- 
rage quality, and represents him as a 
person of fair brain development and 
good physical constitution. He is more 
of the Guelph family than of the Hohen- 
zollern, resembling his cousins of Eng- 
land closely. He has a good degree of 
will-power and ambition, and doubtless 
the exercise of authority is very agree- 
able to him. The intellectual develop- 
ment does not intimate great power of 
reflection, or very broad views of sub- 
jects, but there is good observational ca- 
pacity and quickness of impression. He 
is not inclined to copy others to any 
marked extent, but is, we think, strong- 
ly individual, and exhibits his individu- 
ality in manner and speech most strik- 
ingly under circumstances of irritation, 
or when subject to opposition. We 
should credit him with a full average 
amount of good nature ; he hasa rather 
active social nature, so that he likes 
companionship and treats his friends 
with sheer cordiality. He may not be 
effusive in this respect, and not show all 
the freedom and openness of the average 
German, but he is hearty in his expres- 
sion of interest toward those who have 
his confidence. 


We think that he believes in the dig- 
nity and importance of his imperial sta- 
tion, and purposes, as far as he can, to 
sustain its influence as recognized in the 
days of his grandfather. A sketch of 
the emperor, obtained through English 
sources, a fact that should suggest that 
its writer has not been much inclined to 
flatter him, informs us that Frederick 
William Victor Albert, hitherto crown 
prince, son of Frederick William Nich- 
olas Charles, tle late emperor, and of 
the Empress Victoria Adelaide Mary 
Louisa, princess royal of Great Britain, 
was born at Berlin on January 27th, 
1859. At the age of ten he was, like his 
father, placed in the Prussian army as 
a second lieutenant of the Ist regiment 
of foot guards ; he was educated by pri- 
vate tutors, and in the gymnasium at 
Cassel, and at the university of Bonn. 
The early part of his education, at Ber- 
lin, has been recently described by a 
former tutor, who, in Murray’s Maga- 
zine, refers to him as ‘“‘a frank, well- 
mannered, genial boy.” 

Reviews and similar state functions 
were, as we are told, the only interrvp- 
tions to the work of the young prince ; 
he never had any holidays. ‘‘ He went 
on with his studies the entire morning 
with only the half minute’s break that 
was afforded as one professor rose to go, 
and a second entered the room and took 
his place. And if the full tale of sixty 
minutes was reduced by one through 
the unpunctuality of the master, a heavy 
frown used to cloud the kindly features 
of his governor.” The tutor adds that, 
judging not only by the prince’s general 
intelligence and information, and by his 
knowledge of English, the system was 
successful. ‘‘ After,” he says, ‘‘an ex- 
perience of teaching many hundreds of 
English boys of the same age, I do not 
hesitate to say that Prince William 
could write English and knew English 
history and Fnglish literature as well as 
boys of fifteen at an ordinary public 
school.” It is further said, ‘‘ Nothing 
could be more simple and natural than 
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the lives the princes lived. Whether in 
their school rooms, their meals, or the 
manner in which they were treated; 
there was but little to distinguish them 
from the children of any gentleman of 
good fortune. The words ‘ Royal High- 
ness’ were never used. ‘Prince,’ or 
‘Prince William’ was the universal 
form, except indeed from their gover- 














undergoing a process of higher educa- 
tion, military and civil, for the exalted 
station which he is now called upon 
to fill. 

He was married on his twenty-second 
birthday to Princess Augusta Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein, daughter of the 
late Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. A recent biography of the late 











AUGUSTA VICTORIA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 


nor, who more often, perhaps, used the 
phrase ‘ Lieber Prinz.’ The prince was 
very fond, I remember, of fairy stories, 
and lent me more than one of Lord Bra- 
bourne’s books.” Having passed his 
final examinations a few days before his 
eighteenth birthday, in 1877, the prince 
was introduced to officers for special in- 
atruction in military matters, ever since 


emperor, referring to the betrothal, 
says the princess was Prince William’s 
free and unconstrained choice. As 
it has been stated otherwise in certain 
newspapers, and that William and his 
wife were not on such terms as young 
married people should be, we are pleas- 
ed to enter this disclaimer from an au- 
thoritative source. The Princess Au- 
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gusta was looked upon as thoroughly 
German by descent, by training, and in 
all her sympathies, and therefore a per- 
fectly eligible match for William. Of 
their children the eldest, Prince Frede- 
rick William Victor, born on May 6th, 
1882, is now crown prince; the second, 
Prince William Eitel Frederick Christian 
was born July 7th, 1883 ; and the third, 
Prince Adalbert Ferdinand, July 14th, 
1884. There are two others also, the 
fifth, a boy, having been born recently. 
For a young man William is well sup- 
plied with family. 





Leopold Methudy, 


WITH their translation to the Amer- 
ican soil and introduction to its busy 
life the Germans do not lose their inter- 
est in the social enjoyments of the Fa- 
therland. Music is one of the things 
that old and young, whatever their sta- 
tion, take special delight in, and wher- 
ever a considerable number of Germans 
is congregated, we are sure to find a 
musical Verein or union. In all the 
large cities of the United States there are 
such societies, and especially in the 
western cities, whose population is toa 
good percentage German, these societies 
flourish. 


The extent to which the systematic 
study of music is carried among them is 
shown by the large anuual festivals that 
are held in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and 
elsewhere. At the St. Louis Sangerfest 
last June upward of 2,800 singers com- 
posed the chorus, and the entertain- 
ments continued for several days, tens 
of thousands gathering to hear the mu- 
sic. Certainly no diminution of interest 
is shown by our foreign born population 
in this class of egthetic recreation, de- 
spite the stimulus which our American 
life gives to the naturally industrious 
temper of Teutonic mind. 

The president of the ‘‘ North Amer- 
ican Singer Unions” is Leopold Me- 
thudy, who came to this country from 
Vienna, and is about fifty-one years of 
age. He was a student in the polytech- 
nic schools, and began his career as a 
clerk in the old banking house of the 
brothers Meisl. At eighteen he left Aus- 
tria and came to New York, and seems 
to have soon become a loyal citizen of 
the United States, as he entered the army 
of the Union when the war began. The 
value of his services obtained notice and 
promotion, he was made first lieutenant 
of a cavalry regiment, and when mus- 
tered out held the position of captain and 
brigade adjutant. Soon after this he 
settled in St. Louis, where he entered 
the lumber business which he still con- 
ducts. 

Mr. Methudy is personally related to 
the city government, being a member of 
the schoolboard. He is active in pro- 
moting the interest of the St. Louis 
people in the higher arts and industries, 
being a director of the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion, and of the Music Hall Association, 
and president of the Germania Club. 
Thus it will be seen that he has been 
active in useful directions, aud employ- 
ed his gains in part toward ends of lib- 
eral and esthetic culture. 

The engraving is that of a man well 
organized for mental activity. He has 
clean cut features that show clearness 
and readiness of discernment, ambition, 
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and sensitivity. He loves the artistic, 
and enjoys surroundings that express 
neatness, method, and taste. That he is 
a social man may be gathered from the 
fulness of the lower part of the face, 
and the suggestion of a full back head 
from what can be seen of it. He ought 
to be hearty, good natured, and kindly, 
very quick to show his feelings, and 
very energetic in whatever engages his 
active participation. 
MRS. AZUBAH F. RYDER. 

IT isa common thing at this day to 
hear of centenarians. If we believe all 
that is reported almost daily in the press, 
men and women who have passed their 
hundredth year and are still ‘‘ pert and 
chipper” are ‘‘ thick as bees in June.” 
Mr. Thoms would certainly feel dis- 
couraged after a survey of the American 
field of longevity, and withdraw many 
of his sharp criticisms regarding the 
common credulity of people on the sub- 
ject of centenarian pretensions. The 
story of Old Parr, Peter Czartan, and 
others that statistical writers of the last 
century often referred to, may be largely 
fable. Dr. Van Oven and Mr. Bailey 
may be subject to the criticism of hav- 
ing taken too much on trust. Yet in 
this country there are so many very 
aged people with a register behind them, 
that we can scarcely do otherwise than 
believe in the attainment of considerably 
more than a hundred years of life, if the 
physiology of the person be sound, and 
the hygienic and other circumstances of 
his life be favorable to health of body 
and mind. Mrs. Azubah Freeman Ryder 
is said to be the oldest person in the State 
of Maine, at least sosays a correspondent. 
We should not be surprised, however, if 
one of our Maine readers, on seeing this 
statement, should write from some ham- 
let far in the interior of that temperance- 
loving commonwealth: ‘‘I know of a 
person older still.” But until we hear 
from somebody with respectable creden- 
tials who prefers such a claim, we shall 
keep Mrs. Ryder at the head of the list 
of notable centenarians in Maine. 


Mrs. A. J. Harding, a grand-daughter 
of the old lady, sent us an excellent 
photograph, representing Mrs. Ryder as 
she appeared on the 6th of July last. 
The engraving fairly represents her, but 
does not show so much of the general 
character as the photograph. Evident- 
ly the head is quite large, showing that 
she possessed a good-sized brain, in its 
prime well developed and active, with 
breadth and prominence in the sides and 
forehead. A large and active brain are 
conducive to health and longevity, and 
she certainly is in much better form than 
it iscustomary for very aged persons to 
be. 





MRS. AZUBAH F. RYDER. 


We ao not doubt, considering the por- 
trait merely, that she has been always 
remarkable for her active qualities of 
body and mind, for endurance, industry, 
and spirit, yet free from irritability and 
fretfulness. The grand-daughter says 
that she is in her usual good health, eats 
and sleeps well, rises at about 5 a. M., 
and retires at half-past four P. M., not 
lying down or napping during the day. 
She is quiet and even-tempered, and 
very intelligent for an old person. Her 
heighth is about average, with a ‘‘ very 
pleasing figure.” 

Mrs. Ryder was born at Eastham, 
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Mass., January 5th, 1784; hence is well 
on in her one hundred and fifth year. 
_ Her parents came to Orrington, December 
17th, 1788. They came in a sailing vessel, 
on which the cooking was done in a fire 
place. They brought with them seven 
daughters and three sons, the youngest 
child being the subject of this sketch. 
Mr. Freeman settled on the farm now 
owned by Mr. Witham. He was one of 
the first board of selectmen in Orring- 
ton, and the first representative to the 
General Court of Massachusetts from 
Orrington. He died September Lith, 
1828. When Washington was elected 
and assumed the duties of first President 
of the United States, Miss Azubah was a 
little girl, five years of age, playing in 
the sunshine and learning to read, knit, 
and sew. When Washington died, a 
memorial sermon was delivered in Or- 
rington. A grave had been dug, and 
Miss Azubah was one of the sixteen 
young ladies, each one sixteen years of 
age, representing the sixteen States of 
the Union, who walked around the open 
grave, scattered flowers, and sang a 
hymn composed by a citizen of Orring- 
ton for the occasion. Miss Azubah was 
a successful school teacher before and 


after her marriage. The building in 
which she taught the young ideas of 
those days ‘‘ how to shoot” was called 
the I’ine-top school house, and stood in 
a pine forest on the land now owned by 
Mr. W. T. Little. She was married to 
Mr. Samuel Ryder, of Provincetown, 
Mass., in 1806. Her wedding outfit, of 
linen, cotton, and woolen garments, 
bed clothes, table linen, and towels, were 
all manufactured by herself from 
the raw material. She manufactured 
the first suit of new clothes her husband 
had after their marriage. It was brown, 
dyed in the wool, and fulled at the mill. 
He was very proud of it. Mrs. Ryder 
has had eight children, of whom but 
three are living. Besides she has a 
nephew, who is ninety-five. There are 
nineteen living grand children, thirty- 
three great-grand children, and five 
great-great-grand-children. 

Although so old, she is far from help- 
less, being able to dress without assist- 
ance, make her own bed, and perform 
many household services. The signa- 
ture under the engraving shows that she 
is still able to write—in itself an instance 
of remarkable nerve vigor in one past a 
century. EDITOR. 





HEREDITARY 


A pebble in the streamlet scant, } 
Has turned the course of many a river ; 
A dew drop on the infant plant, 

Has warped the giant oak forever. 


HE influence of the most ordinary 
events of daily life, the mould or 

bent that they give to various minds, 
who shall determine their individual 
value? This thought is never more 
clearly set forth than in the study of the 
science of heredity, and its multiple 
influences and bearings. Slowly, but 
surely, the rising generation are jearn- 
ing what heredity means. If you ask 
the larger part of the young people who 
have arrived at years of discretion, you 
will probably receive an ordinarily satis- 
factory reply upon the subject. The 
knowledge is largely superficial, how- 


INFLUENCES. 


ever, at best. Superficial, because mod- 
ern life is more or less superficial in all 
its phases, except to afew. The blame 
rests upon the educators of the day, as 
well as on parents. There is little desire 
on the part of the average student to 
probe any one matter or study to its 
depths. Not, indeed, that many would 
not, but rather that they lack proper 
training to accomplish the work upon 
trial. There are few young people 
starting in life, who have any idea of the 
vital importance of having a thorough 
knowledge of the practical questions 
which will necessarily arise, whatever 
the condition of life in which each one 
moves, They will talk to you glibly of 
money and house-furnishings, but be- 
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yond that they let life come as it may, 
treat it, in fact, in such a haphazard 
fashion that the great wonder is, not 
that we areas we are, but rather that we, 
as a nation, were not long ago exterm- 
inated. We have paid for our lack of 
knowledge on the laws of heredity to 
some extent. Whole families of children 
have been carried off in what seemed a 
most singular manner. Primarily, it 
was due to lack of knowledge on the 
part of their parents, or a wilful break- 
ing of well established laws of which 
they were cognizant. Secondarily, toa 
large number of local causes, unneces- 
sary to enumerate. We have been said 
to be living in a practical age. It may 
readily be granted so far as inventions 
are concerned. Indeed, the labor-saving 
contrivances of to-day will undoubtedly 
save the lives of many children in future 
generations. Yet a general practical 
knowledge of the laws of hereditary in- 
fluence must supplement all this, if we 
would have men and women to continue 
the human race, and not miserable apol- 
ogies for the same. In the course of a 
necessary examination into the ancestral 
pedigrees of several ancient American 
families, the writer has had a chance to 
observe the effects of a general knowl- 
edge of the law of hereditary influence, 
in contradistinction to those whose 
knowledge of the subject was superficial 
or entirely lacking. The average of 
these families (covering a period from 
1645 to 1888) who had a knowledge of 
the subject was very small. 

Many of them, it was found, gained 
by chance what they did not realize at 
the time of action. We will take, for an 
example, two brothers, who, about 1700, 
were living in Maine. Their surround- 
ings at that time were not as elegant as 
their ancestors had known, yet they had 
the comforts and necessaries of life. 
They had inherited refinement and 
talent; no alien strain of impure blood 
was known to them in their ancestry, 
consequently they had the advantage 
of a good foundation on which to build 


the super structure of a long and pros- 
perous line of descendants. The town 
was prominent then, but it is not neces- 
sary to name it, save, perhaps, to say 
there was no need for either to go away 
from home to find a suitable wife. Force 
of circumstances, however, kept the 
younger brother at home, while the 
elder was called to Boston, and else- 
where thrown among the most refined 


and learned men and women of 
his day. In course of time, the 
young man met a most amiable, 


engaging young lady in the classic 
realms of Cambridge. She was a daugh- 
ter of one of the early presidents of Har- 
vard. Her father a clergyman, she in- 
herited not only a love for literature from 
him, but from her father and mother as 
well a strong constitution, and a refined 
and dignified carriage. The young peo- 
ple were engaged and married in due 
time. Their children were remarkably 
bright and strong. One of the sons be- 
came an eminent lawyer, and was at one 
time a Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Others were eminent in of- 
fice nearer home. The grand-children 
and descendants have been even more 
distinguisied, inasmuch as this worthy 
couple’s posterity added to the health 
and valuable hereditary traits already 
possessed, in as equally advantageous 
marriages as their father’s. The principle 
has been carried down in each succeeding 
generation, until to-day the combined 
result is certainly a most felicitous one. 
It can not be readily determined at this 
day whether the older of these two 
brothers had anything more than a gen- 
eral knowledge of heredity in its various 
aspects. It can merely be adduced as an 
instance of a person building ‘better 
than he knew.” 

The younger brother remained in his 
native town in Maine. His marriage was 
with a young girl who inherited a good 
stock of health and common sense, Her 
father was a man of ability, but lacked 
the native refinement of a thorough gen- 
tleman ; a sort of man who was not able 
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to use his abilities to advantage. Wheth- 
er or not from a lack of early education 
in the right direction is not known. The 
young couple had a large number of 
children, of whom the greater proportion 
were girls. ‘They had the sterling qual- 
ities of their mother and the talents of 
their father. That they were more 
strongly attracted to the laboring class 
of men is not a matter of wonder. One 
of them married a worthy blacksmith in 
a neighboring town. Her only brother, 
much younger than herself, was early 
inclined to the same trade, and was un- 
doubtedly instructed in his brother-in- 
law’s shop. The other sisters married 
mechanics in the same way. Through 
ignorance or carelessness they never fit- 
ted themselves mentally in marrying, 
however much they may have gained in 
other things. The children of the suc- 
ceeding generation, especially those of 
the brother, followed the trade of black- 
smith. Good, honest, sensible workmen; 
anything but a discredit to the family or 
the town in which they lived, but noth- 
ing more. A generation later we see a 
change. Two of the descendants, by 
chance or purposely, allied themselves 
to families whose mental traits were 
more prominent than their physical 
abilities. As a result there are to-day 
at least three descendants who are emi- 
nent ; two in the law in California, one 
in journalism and authorship in Massa- 
chusetts. These two examples afford a 
very fair illustration of what, with a lit- 
tle care, might be found in the records 
of any old American family : the influ- 
ence of marriage of equals, who are pos- 
sessed of valuable traits to be handed 
down, and the influence of the marriage 
of those who, though perhaps not un- 
equal in station, are unequally united in 
point of mental ability. More than all 
is the influence shown of the mother, 
and the fact that one generation may 
build up or tear down in some degree 
what their ancestors have bequeathed 
them in mental, moral, and physical 
equipoise. There are too few examples 


in print of the traits of American fami- 
lies. We learn by national examples 
how best to treat national evils or de- 
fects. Numerous practical illustrations 
are required to form correct ideas on the 
value or worthlessness of a given sub- 
ject. 

An interesting phase of the study of 
hereditary influences in American fam- 
ilies, is the frequency in early days of 
consanguineous marriages. This was 
undoubtedly attributable to at least two 
causes. The desire to keep property in 
one family, as instanced in manifold 
cases prior to that in Europe, and the 
scarcity that cultivated men found of girls 
of their own social and mental standing. 
Other reasons there were, but these are 
the more prominent. It is doubtful if 
one-tenth part of those who were thus 
united had any idea of the general dis- 
astrous results that might result there- 
from. This is seen most prominently in 
the fact that the enlightened world of 
to-day does not, as a rule, follow this 
custom of early times. That consan- 
guineous marriages were not confined 
to any,one family can be readily deter- 
mined by consulting any family gene- 
alogy which covers a period from 1650 
to 1700, or later. Without going into 
the question of the attendant evils, 
where the affinity was as near as that of 
own cousins, it can be shown that they 
are seldom, if ever, judicious. 

In a New Hampshire city, prior to 
1800, two cousins were married. Their 
families were of high standing, and the 
young people were educated and refined. 
They had seven children. Only two of 
these lived to manhood and woman- 
hood. The remainder faded away at an 
early age. The two who survived to 
reach years of discretion, died before 
thirty ; the young man, only a month 
after leaving college, and completing the 
regular course. This is one of many 
like instances in the early annals of our 
country. It was due in nearly every 
case toa lack of knowledge, inasmuch 
as the matter could have been remedied, 
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if the full evils attendant thereon were 
widely known. Progress is gradual, 
but sufficiently marked to show that we 
of the nineteenth century are learning 
by force of example, although there still 
remains much to be learned. Out of 
the medley we have of humanity to-day 
must come the citizens of our future re- 
public. Who shall say that due atten- 
tion to the influences of heredity, in all 
its various phases, will not bring forth 
a well rounded and developed nation 
physically, spiritually, mentally, and 
morally? Yet carelessness has brought 
us many evils which might have been 
remedied by a very little effort in the 
beginning. We feel like exclaiming (in- 
voluntarily), ‘‘ How long will it be at 
this rate before we arrive at a period 
when man and woman shall consider 
their first duty, to know themselves 
thoroughly?’ Examples of the disobe- 
dience of natural laws are not more 
numerous than those where the laws of 
nature are obeyed. Yet the mind is nat- 
urally drawn to the former first, inas- 
much as their effect is more prominent. 
If they impress one with the desire to 
correct in future the evils as seen there- 
in, they have not been in vain. On the 
opposite side, examples of transmission 
of talents and physical and mental sta- 
mina are forcibly seen in many prom- 
inent families that exist to-day. The 
study of such families as the Sewalls, 
who first settled in Newbury, Massachu- 
setts ; the Quincys, whose name is a 
synonym for destinction in theirzZnative 
State ; the Adams family}; the descend- 
ants of Rev. Jonathan Edwards, and a 
host of others. They are examples of 
what a good physique, ‘and care and 
good forethought may do for posterity. 
The evil effects of a lack of knowledge 
on heredity and its influences are never 
more sadly shown than where families 
perpetuate the taint of insanity. The 
cases are almost as numerous in early 
days as consanguineous marriages. 
There seems always to have been a lin- 
gering hope that the taint had left, or 





might not appear at least in the genera- 
tion of the individual who married. 
Sometimes judicious marriages proved 
that there was such a thing as extermin- 
ating theevil. Again, some who should 
have known better made a bad matter 
worse by adding the evil of a consan- 
guineous marriage to the inherited evil, 
and dreadful results ensued. A case of 
this kind came to the knowledge of the 
writer which concerned what was once 
one of the most prominent families of 
New England. It isa forcible illustra- 
tion and worthy of careful consideration. 
The taint of insanity followed the fam- 
ily from England, and though some 
branches eradicated it by judicious mar- 
riages (one of these branches gave a 
President to Harvard), others seemed des- 
tined to be troubled by it forever. Of 
these, o.e branch which settled in New 
Hampshire claims our attention. Two 
cousins there, inheriting the same name, 
were married prior to 1800. One was 
joined to a lady notat all related to him; 
the other to an own cousin, who was 
not on the side from which insanity was 
inherited. The inherited mental disor- 
der followed both branches. In the first 
case the family all died out in the second 
generation. They did not all live to de- 
velop insanity, but those who lived to 
maturity developed it, and were inmates 
of asylums long before death came to 
relieve them. 

In the case where the young man 
married his cousin, in addition to mar- 
rying a near relative, and inheriting a 
tendency to insanity, he was himself 
very delicate! His children did not in- 
herit from either side sufficient physique 
to carry them through infancy, with the 
exception of two—a son and a daughter. 
The former died unmarried, free from the 
malady. The daughter married/a cousin, 
who was also an inheritor of the trait 
which had carried away so many of 
their name! This seems almost incred- 
ible, except for its being authenticated. 
The result was nothing more than they 
had reason to expect. Of their five chil- 
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dren, none of whom married, fortunate- 
ly, every one was violently insane at a 
comparatively early age. Of these, one 
committed suicide under its influences. 
The others died off gradually (all under 
its baneful influence), unti] there was 
but one left. She had arrived at sixty 
years of age, and failed to show it. 
Being the eldest she had to care 
for the rest. When her last brother 
died, she was left alone. All her kindred 
were gone. Their insanity first evinced 
itself. Some said she was insane with 
grief, others with too much care. Few 
knew of the two close marriages and the 
inheritance. She finally followed the 
rest, and a marble slab, ina distant coun- 
try grave yard, marks the resting place 
of this fated family. There is food for 
reflection in this, as well as the preced- 
ing illustrations. Even those who are 
only cursorily acquainted with the sub- 
ject can hardly fail to see thesignificance 
of each one. Mental disease struggled 
with an inheritance of fair physique, so 
that long life won at last ; but disease 


haunted its victims through a long suf- 
fering experience. 

Let us hope that the more practical 
Americans grow as regards complex 
machinery, they will also faithfully 
study their own idiosyncrasies and in- 
herited traits. That the science of hered- 
ity, as it affects Americans, past and 
present, may yet be more fully known. 
From the fact that it is almost inex- 
haustible in its phases, and proportion- 
ately intricate, it behooves the men and 
women of to-day to look into it suffic- 
iently to avoid the quick-sands, even if 
they do not carry the study to its natural 
end. The men and women of to day 
determine largely what is to be the fu- 
tureof humanity. Inthem and through 
them only do we see any possibility of 
a perfect manhood and womanhood. 
When they have learned and taught the 
law of their being, we shall have no fear 
of future deterioratiou. This is not a 
theory, it can be accomplished ; neither 
will it necessarily be in the days of the 
millennium. CECIL HAMPDEN HOWARD. 


— ee 


HOW EACH 


HE peculiarities of the people of dif- 

ferent nationalities in their way 

of carrying money formed a topic of 

conversation at Castle Garden the other 
day. 

‘*Most of the English immigrants,” 
said one of the money changers, ‘‘ carry 
their coin in a small case, in which their 
sovereigns or shillings fit snugly, and 
have the case attached to a chain, which 
they keep in a pocket, as they would a 
watch. An Irishman always has his lit- 
tle canvas bag in which he keeps gold, 
silver, and notes all together. But a 
great many of the Irish girls have their 
sovereigns rolled up and sewed on the 
inside of their dress—very frequently, 
too, inside of their corsets—and often 
have to borrow my pen-knife to cut them 
out when they come to get them 
changed. 


**T have seen some old Germans who 


NATIONALITY HIDES ITS 


MONEY. 


would pull off from around their body a 
belt that I am sure must have cost forty 
or fifty marks, and fish from it three or 
four marks in silver to have changed. 
The French mostly carry a small brass 
tube in which they can place forty or 
fifty 20-frane pieces, and remove them 
very handily one at a time, and only one 
atatime. There are very few Italians 
who don’t own a large tin tube, some- 
times a foot long, which they have hung 
around their neck by a small chain or 
cord, and in which they keep their paper 
money or silver coims. Swedes and 
Norwegians are sure to have an immense 
pocket-book, that has generally been 
used by their fathers and grandfathers 
before them, and which will have 
enough leather in it to make a pair of 
boots. The Slavonians, or Hungarians, 
generally do not carry pocket-books, but 
they find more ways of concealing what. 
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money they mayhavethan any other class 
of people I know of. Their long boots 
seem to be the favorite place, and in the 
legs of them they also carry the knife 
and fork and spoon with which they 
have eaten on the way across. But I 
have seen them take money from be- 
tween the lining and outside of their 
coats, which they would get at by cut- 
ting into a button-hole. Some of them 
use their caps, and very many use their 
prayer books, placing the paper money 
on the inside of the cover and pasting 


the fly-leaf of the book over it. But I 
think more of that nationality which 
stow away their change inside their 
stocking than?any other place, and don’t 
take their stockings off from the time 
it is put there until they want to use 
it."—Commercial Advertiser. 

Each of these peculiarities has a his- 
tory that relates to some peculiar rela- 
tion of the mental development of the 
people who practice it. To trace that 
history would, in itself, prove an inter- 
esting line of anthropological” research. 








EDMUND 


66 HE human face divine,” is al- 

ways an impressive tell-tale. 
The countenance, like the tell-tale lips, 
will reveal facts, truth, character, and 
guilt, which can not be described by 
written or oral language. The portrait 
herewith presented represents Mr. Ed- 





WILLIAMS. 


mund Williams, of the well known firm 
of E. & J. C. Williams, of Montclair, N. 
J. The two brothers manage a small 
farm, and cultivate small fruits. An 
expert reader of character, at the sight 
of the phrenological developments and 
the physiognomical indices of this por- 
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trait, would say: That face would be 
an admissible portrait to virtuous and 
respectable society; and if the man 
should tell a conductor on the cars, that 
he had lost his pocket book and ticket, 
and that he would remit to him the 
amount of his fare as soon as he arrived 
home, an intelligent conductor, en- 
trusted with discretionary authority, 
would accept his face as a ‘“‘passport- 
ticket,” and tell him, ‘‘ All right, I will 
trust your face.” That broad and high 
forehead is indicative of superior mental 
faculties; and the faculty of observation 
is large, with a natural disposition to 
take notice of everything he meets with, 
and to examine it critically, while other 
men, ordinarily, would not think that 
what he saw was worthy of notice. 

Let us notice the practical operation 
of this grand faculty of observation 
Many years ago, when Mr. Williams 
was on the Kittatinny Mountains, he 
perceived something in a wild black- 
berry bush which induced him to dig it 
up, take it home, transplant and culti- 
vate it. From that wild bush the far- 
famed variety of the Kittatinny black- 
berry originated. Doubtless many other 
smart men had seen more of that variety 
of bushes than the originator of that 
valuable berry; yet, they were deficient 
in that important faculty of observation, 
which has made the subject of this por- 
trait what he is, and given him an en- 
viable reputation from Maine to Florida 
as an expert and reliable pomologist. 

A few years ago, when the great ex- 
position was held at New Orleans, Mr. 
Williams represented the pomological 
interest of his native State at the conven- 
tion of the American Pomological So- 
ciety, where he read a valuable and in- 
structive paper on the subject of ‘‘Train- 
ing and Pruning Grape Vines.” The 
editor of the Farm Journal wrote as 
follows : 

“If Mr. Williams had never doneany- 
thing else in the world but write the 
practical essay upon Pruning and Train- 
ing the Vine, which he read at the meet- 


ing of the American Horticultural So- 
ciety at New Orleans during the great 
exposition, he would be entitled to a 
place on the roll of those who have con- 
tributed to the welfare of their fellows.” 

He was born fifty-six years ago, near 
Montclair, N. J., ‘‘of poor but honest 
parents, on a poor but stony farm,” on 
which he yet lives. His educational ad- 
vantages were limited to the three or 
four mouths of winter school usually al- 
lotted the farmer boy of from 10 to 14 
years of age in those days, and at the 
latter age he began work in a factory at 
$1.50 per week, boarding himself, and 
afterward learned the trade of cabinet 
making. At twenty-five he abandoned 
the shop because of the effect of dust 
and confinement upon his health, went 
back to the ‘‘old stony farm,” and began 
the work and study of horticulture, in 
which he has made fame, if not fortune. 

It would be interesting to pen an ex- 
tended sketch of the phrenological char- 
acteristics suggested by this portrait; but 
we propose rather to show the useful 
and practical influence of prominent 
faculties, by way of the admirable and 
valuable service rendered at a period of 
life when a beginner needs assistance. 
That valuable faculty of observation of 
seeing everything at a glance, and tak- 
ing particular notice of little things and 
minor details, made Mr. Williams what 
he is as a practical pomologist. Without 
the immense advantages incident to a 
liberal education, he was obliged to edu- 
cate himself, which he did more by 
observation than in. any other way. 
The portrait indicates that his eyes and 
ears were always watching for some- 
thing useful and interesting. Without 
a book-knowledge of grammar, of syn- 
tax and rhetoric, he learned to use lan- 
guage grammatically, syntactically, and 
rhetorically, by observing how educated 
men used language. When reading 
books and papers, that habit of observa- 
tion induced him to treasure up in mind 
the language that had been employed to 
convey certain ideas. When he heard 
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an intelligent person speak, his keen 
and practical perception caught the im- 
pressive ideas and stored up the elegant 
forms of expression. Then, when plant- 
ing, training, and pruning vines, trees, 
and bushes, that faculty of observation 
kept him on the lookout for some new 
and unusual development in leaves, 
flowers, or fruit, which might be turned 
to some useful purpose. Like all other 
individuals having large observation and 
ideality well developed, they always see 


“Sermons in stones, books in the running 
brooks, 
And good in rugged ways and sunny nooks.” 


Mr. Williams is a thoroughly practi- 
cal pomologist. In all his operations in 
the garden and vineyard, his own skil- 
ful hand wields the pruning tools, and 
handles the plow and horse-hoe. His 
thorough, practical knowledge in pomo- 
logical science gives him an immense 


a large fund of theoretical education 
By critical observation and by indefat- 
igable industry, he has attained to the 
enviable position of an interesting and 
instructive writer in several of the lead- 
ing agricultural, pomological, and hor- 
ticultural journals of our country. Dur- 
ing many years past, he has been elected, 
unanimously, every year, as the Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the New Jersey 
State Horticultural Society, which is 
made up of the most reliable farm ers 
horticulturists, and pomologists in the 
State. In addition to other official duties, 
he has officiated as the compiler and edi- 
tor of the Annual Report of the New 
Jersey Horticultural Society, a volume 
of which is published every year, under 
the auspices of the Society, embracing 
addresses, papers read, and minutes and 
certain proceedings of the Society. 


advantage over most of those who have EB. T. 
—__—- <> +> 
A STUDY OF ALIMENTIVENESS. 


CCORDING to Phrenology, the 
person whose brain is large in the 
anterior convolution of the middle lobe, 
is fond of plenty to eat, plenty to feed. 
This is the physical or material side of 
the faculty. If he gives,‘though inclined 
to stinginess, his gift will not be scanty. 
Here is the material man or woman and 
with ’a desire for plenty to furnish. If 
it happens to be the system of the body, 
plenty of food is wanted ; if a house, 
plenty of room and belongings; plenty of 
all environment which will feed or devel- 
op anything physical that may be desired. 
People who are physically alimentive 
will feed their dumb animals well, for 
the reason of an instinct in them which 
grows with practice, not from any 
moral or spiritual reason. Some brutes 
are also alimentive, and ot@ers are scan- 
ty in their providings and feedings. 
Phrenology considers these. 

On the other hand there are persons 
who are mentally alimentive. This as- 
pect belongs to metaphysics. An ali- 
mentive government, for instance, will 


provide largely with ships and guns for 
a country’s use. England is largely ali- 
mentive, mentally, since she gets all the 
land she can and is looking for more. 
She is a ‘‘gourmand.” The inflow of 
immigrants to this country is alimen- 
tive. The railroad managers of this 
country are mentally alimentive— 
the whole country to themselves. I 
know no other wore than ‘‘ gourmand” 
to suit the case. The French peasants 
and hackmen are mentally alimentive— 
with us. Really this mental alimen- 
tiveness is everywhere, for it is common 
to waut to gorge and glut, if not with 
supply for the purse, which is a link be- 
tween spirit and the physical, to glut in 
reading, looking, reasoning, music, 
working, loving, hoping, desponding, 
etc. 

These outflows of mental alimentive- 
ness are merely mental, without poetic 
elements and without spirituality. It is 
one thing to hope materially, another to 
hope mentally, another to hope spiritual- 
ly. The material type of man hopes for 
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things which will feed his environment 
merely. He perhaps does not want to 
work so hard, hopes for better times. 
The mental type hopes for mental posi- 
tions—for instance, fame, respect on ac- 
count of intellect. Thespiritual type 
hopes for an elevation of spirit perhaps ; 
or, if mean, for power over another's 
spirit, caring little for that other’s prop- 
erty or mind. 

But, to go on with mental alimentive- 
ness: a man is mentally alimentive 
when he gives a thing for certain rea- 
sons (not from instinct), and naturally 
gives a ‘“‘lot” of it. His mental alimen- 
tiveness, however, is governed by the 
brain, its size and development. He is 
also, as a necessary result, as a fact 
merely, physically alimentive. Taking 
the example above, England is greedy. 
She is not only intellectually so, but ma- 
terially so—the result is, lands. If the 
intellectual or mental manifestation of 
type is large, the physical must be so to 
correspond, but not primarily active. 

There is a reverse action. The mental 
governs the physical ; the latter the for- 
mer. Of the three types, only the phys- 
ical and spiritual are perfect types; and 
the metaphysical, undeveloped merely, 
and the link which connects remains 
an intermediate state or type. 

Alimentiveness is in one sense a “‘ pro- 
viding” faculty. A weak mental ali- 
mentiveness scrimps in connection with 
every other faculty in a mental way. 
For instance, an artist making a picture 
will fill up every spot of the canvas with 
multitudinous objects. He loads the 
canvas with paint. He makes his tints 
too rich, too positive often; he uses 
many brushes and daubs things gen- 
erally, in an orderly manner or not. 
His attempted expression of the spirit 
through the body of brush and canvas 
is marked by plenteousness, while the 
spirit itself is wanting. In giving, a 
scantily equipped alimentiveness will 
not present an article which has much- 
ness init. He prefers, for instance, not 
much wood in a chair, while another, 
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larger in this mental alimentiveness, 
would prefer to see plenty of wood and 
aclumsier made article. As we have 
said, alimentiveness combines with other 
faculties largely, with Acquisitiveness 
and Destructiveness especially, and also 
with Individuality, the reasoning or- 
gans, Language, Friendship, &c. 

We now come to the spiritual type. 
For an instance, take the organist. He 
must have fulness of spirit. Alimen- 
tiveness gives power, plenteousness of 
supply. He wants the organ to tremble 
with ecstacy to feel largely and com- 
pletely. In proportion, his chief trouble, 
as a result, would be a too powerful 
shuffling of the pedalsand thekeys. He 
would ransack the instrument for spirit 
supply, spirit food, for expression, and 
if very positive, his touch would amount 
to a pounding, and there would be a 
marked heaviness in the performance. 
Muchness of spirit would ruin hin, if 
he did not make of ita slave. But, you 
understand, the spiritual type is in the 
spirit though, perhaps without a thought 
for manifestations or environment. 
The musician above described thought 
never of the organ, or of how he would 
play, but he said instinctively : ‘I will 
beat and draw out beautiful music. I 
wish to express my spirit. I must do 
this or feel wretched. I must, I must.” 
And, spiritually alimentive, he gives 
you a flood of poetry in music, and if 
the organ breaks, you are sure he has 
never even dreamed he was playing at 
an organ; he has been living in the 
spirit. If be is alimentive, he may be 
mean in selection, he may be irreverent, 
but there is plenty of spirit. The organ 
is mainly more plenteous and powerful 
in means than the piano or violin, 
though these are not without a fine ful- 
ness, but not ®mmonly. 

In the selection of goods also, alimen- 
tiveness prefers full contrasts, yet would 
have them as soft as possible. There are 
reds which are violent, yet scrimpy and 
unbalanced in tint—not supplied with 
the fulness of the tint itself. Such se- 
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lections are generally of mental type, 
yet, when fitting the spirit, may be of the 
spiritual type. There are voices which 
we pronounce full, yet we know that the 
possessors have not a redundancy of 
breathing power or superior vocal 
organs. We are, nevertheless, impressed 
by a plentiful sound I have heard peo- 
ple say ‘‘ good-bye,” and though it was 
full of sincerity, I knew they were not 
over-fond of me ; yet there was a feeling 
of spiritual alimentiveness in it. We 
have read poetry where, in describing 
emotions, the composer seemed hardly 
able to express his feelings, yet his lan- 
guage was immense and excited to a 
high pitch. He could not get enough 
meaning into his phrase ; he was spirit- 
ually greedy, and powerful and full to 
an extreme. 

We have read of people who haveshown 
affection, not with such intensity, but with 
such power and plenteousness, that 
they seemed never to be able to shower 
enough kindness upon thé beloved object. 
On the other hand, it is a common thing 
for men and women to be spiritually 
scrimpy in their affections, often caus- 
ing a great deal of pain at once unnec- 
essary and misunderstood. 

Spiritual must necessarily be intellec- 
tual and physical: the brain is there. 
But the mental type can not be spiritual 
till it grows up to that, and the physi- 
cal can be neither, except occasionally. 
I have a person in mind who is marked 
by the chart 6-5 in Mental, 6 Vital, and 
6-5 Motive, 6in quality ; is of the physi- 
cal type, but rather ignorant, with large 
capabilities for both mental and spiritual 
development, yet is neither mental nor 
spiritual in expression, but positively 
physical. This person is also marked 
high in Ideality, yet is not properly 
ideal, although trying to work ahead, to 
improve, and, as can be observed, mainly 
in the way of a better environment. 
I have another in mind of the vital tem- 
perament; ignorant, yet it is evident that 
the nature is very spiritual. I have still 
another in mind of the mental nature. 


Everything must be hard facts, subject 
to reasoning, to suit him. There is 
little spirituality or poetry, yet very large 
veneration. I have been in a chapel 
where this person would pour out a 
flood of misery while prostrate in agony 
on the cold floor. Yet this person never 
considers the really spiritual aspects of 
things, but, dry of all this, cherishes the 
intellect. Others I have seen who seem- 
ed a mass of metaphysical facts, but dry 
as a board. 

In reference to the spiritual type in 
emotion, I will quote from well known 
poems to represent what is meant. First, 
of the fulness of the spiritual, there is 
this feeling in the following: 

‘Thy unseen fingers smite the answering 
chords, 

And torrents of bewildering fantasies 

Deluge the mighty hills and lovely vales.” 

Again: 

‘On the cushion’s velvet lining that the 
lamplight gloated o’er, 
She shall press, ah, never more.” 

To illustrate scantiness : 

“She had sprinkled it o’er sorrow.” 

Here is one very plainly representing 
both classes : 

“O! it was pitiful, 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none.” 


Here again are some whose spirit is 
plenteous : 
‘*Life had a thousand charms for me.” 


‘‘A million emeralds break from the ruby- 
budded lime.” 


This does not represent spiritual cal- 
culation, for there is no counting at all, 
but a sudden burst of ‘‘ not-to-be-ex- 
pressed” charm. <A million—muchness, 
as we see by sense. . 

Again : 


‘*Pass and blush the news 
O’er the blowing ships, 
Over blowing seas, 

Over seas at rest ; 
Pass the happy news, 
Blush it thro’ the West 
Till the red man dance 
By his red cedag tree, 
Ana the red man’s babe 
Leap beyond the sea. 
Blush from West toEast, 
Blush from East to West, 
Till the East is West.” 
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Se much blushing, he cannot blush 
enough in phrase. 
Again: | 
‘“Love took up the Harp of Life and smote 
on ali the chords with might, 
Smote the chord of self that trembling 
passed in music out of sight.” 
“Cursed be the social wants that sin against 
the strength of youth ! 
Cursed be the social lies that warp us from 
the living truth ! 
Cursed be the sickly forms that err from 
honest nature’s rule!” 


And so on. 

And again : 

““Oramming all the blast before it, in its 
breast a thunderbolt.” 

What is meant is easily seen. The 
poet has swollen to an immense altitude. 
He feels terrible and can not give 
enough of his spirit, so he splits and 
tears and transforms verse to his humor. 

The religious man and woman also 
derive fulness from his or her spiritual 
alimentiveness. They gain a heartiness 
and power and spirit abundantly, seem- 
ing never to be able to praise enough the 
Universal Spirit—the Omnipotent one. 

Some souls live for material things 
always, good or bad. When they do 
acts that are really worthy, the motives 
arise from some connection with their 





environment. Their motives are earthy, 
though good or bad, moral or immoral. 
Others live in business, books, reason- 
ings about this or that state of things, 
rather than in trying to culture spirit. 
for spirit’s sake. Yet this stage is un- 
satisfactory, and mentality at some time 
rises to spirituality, or gives way to 
physicality. The spiritual type is ac- 
companied by motives that are finer, 
but large or mean according to the or- 
ganic state. How to form a method of 
observing these differing types correctly 
as an accessory to Phrenology and Meta- 
physics, isa question. I have had no 
time to solve it, and am not sure that I 
could do so. I feel that there isso much 
study necessary in this line that it would 
take months to grow up to it, and the 
few suggestions made here seem paltry 
and unsatisfying. 

The quality of brain, I think, may be 
at the basis of the types, although not 
altogether ; nature may have something 
to do with fineness or coarseness, but it 
is separate. Fineness pertains more to 
closeness and weight, I think, from 
observing severely persons who possess. 
neither fineness nor great abilities, but 
are yet possessed of a spiritual type of 
nature. M. C. 


Gre 
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SAVED BY AN IMPRESSION. 


HE following story comes to hand 
through a contemporary that re- 
gards it as authentic: 

This gentleman is a Liverpool mer- 
chant. One evening, some few years 
ago, he had occasion to return from Har- 
rogate to Liverpool by the five o’clock 
express. Ata certain station where the 
line branched off, the Liverpool passen- 
gers had to change carriages. 

With mind intent on business, Mr. 
Marshall (only Marshall is not his name) 
was quickly making his way to the other 
end of the train, ‘when he found bimself 
seized with a violent but unaccountable 
aversion toenter it. Amazed, he said to 
Common 


himself, ‘‘ What’s up now ?” 


sense answered not a word; but there 
stronger still, was the horror of the train. 

‘*Come, come,” he said to himself, 
‘this will never do! If I give way to- 
such nonsense as this, may as well give 
up at once!” 

But the strange feeling—as new to him 
as it was strange—became well nigh over- 
powering. However, with a strong 
effort, he again eudeavored to free him- 
self from it; shouted at the porter to 
bring his luggage, and turned resolutely 
to ente? a carriage. When he attempted 
to enter the carriage door, his hand on 
the handle, the repugnance grew so 
strong that he felt, so to speak, as if 
dragged back by an invisible power. , ; 
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““ What must hedo?” The perplexed He called the guard. ‘‘My good fel- 
man had scarcely time to ask himself the low,” he said, ‘‘ what does this mean— 


question when there came a suggestion 
to his mind to pay a visit toa friend— 
forgotten until that moment—who lived 
in the neighborhood. 

‘*You may do astroke a business with 
him,” whispered the thought, ‘‘ and still 
be in time to catch a later train.” 

Strange, again, and unaccountable 
was the feeling of exceeding great relief 
which he experienced, as, letting the train 
steam on its way without him, he turned 
from the station to seek his friend’s house, 
and essay the ‘‘stroke of business” which 
should dispose him to forgive himself 
for the hour’s delay in his journey. 

His disgust may be imagined when, on 
reaching his friend’s house after a fa- 
tiguing walk, it was only to learn of his 
absence from town. 

Thinking now ruefully of his lost 
hour, and of his newly discovered expen- 
sive weakness of yielding to fancies, 
he returned to the station just as a Liver- 
pool train was about to start. He enter- 
ed an unoccupied carriage, and, over- 
come by a sensation of weariness, he 
drew down the blind, and was fast asleep 
almost as soon as his journey began. 

On and on he slept, and only when the 
train stopped at Miles Platting did he 
awake. He drew out his watch, and to 
his intense amazement found it was mid- 
night—three-hours behind the time at 
which the train was due. 


this delay ?” 

The man looked at him with grave sur- 
prise. 

‘“Why, sir,” he asked, in a strange, 
hushed tone, ‘‘don’t you know? This 
train is taking on the dead and wounded. 
We had to pick them up on the way, 
that’s why we're so late.” 

‘*Good God ! the dead and wounded ? 
What do you mean ?” 

**Did you not know of the accidentto 
the five express from Harrogate?” said 
the guard, his look of surprise deepening. 
‘‘We thought some of the dead passengers 
were in this carriage, sir, seeing the 
blinds down, or I am afraid you would 
have been disturbed long since.” 

Heartsick, he fell back upon the seat. 

‘*The remembrance of that moment’s 
shock,” said he in relating to us the story, 
‘*will never, I think, fade from my mind. 
Before me, like lightning, flashed the ex- 
periences of the past few hours. The 
strong aversion to going on in that ill- 
fated train ; the almost sensible touch of 
a withholding hand, when, in spite of 
the repugnance, I was about to enter the 
carriage ; then the sudden recollection 
of a forgotten friend and the resolution 
to pay that fruitless visit to his house— 
these singular causes had saved me, in 
all probability, from the fate which had 
befallen so many of iny fellow-passen- 


gers. 





>. 


A PLEA FOR COUNTRY WOMEN. 


‘67- AM perfectly exhausted,” said a 

frail little woman to us the other 
day. ‘‘I have worked days, while I 
could not get over one hour’s sleep in a 
night, so extremely nervous have I be- 
come. My physician tells me if I work 
longer I will bring on complete nervous 
prostration ; and yet what am I to do? 
I can procure no efficient help, as our 
girls scorn going out to service. With 
my four children, and all the kitchen 
work on a farm, the work has to be 


done ; and the problem is, who is to do 
it?” 

Were the above an isolated case, we 
would not mention it, but it is an atom 
of the great cry heard all over our 
country. Our young women are grow- 
ing more independent, and looking for- 
ward to something better than being a 
mere household drudge, with the day’s 
work beginning at four in the morning 
and ending at ten, or even later, at 
night. We speak from careful observa- 
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tion during many years, also from too 
complicated work. 

**T like it much better,” said a girl to 
us, “‘ to engage todo some special line of 
work, not dabbling in everything. I do 
laundry work, and am chambermaid, 
and I know when the work in my de- 
partment is quite finished.” 

We have seen some who were not sat- 
isfied when a girl had faithfully com- 
pleted all the work for twelve in a fam- 
ily, but they must sew until late in the 
evening. There is another unpleasant 
feature: girls do not like being looked 
down upon ; oh, they are, and we know 
it! We once heard one person say to 
another, ‘‘ Who is that fresh, pretty girl, 
Tom ?” 

**She is nobody but C——’s hired 
girl!” 

“A ‘nobody,’ am I?” said the girl; 
as the cruel stab entered her heart. She 
was a girl of more than ordinary 
beauty and intelligence, doing the work 
allotted ber faithfully ; yet when the lit- 
tle village milliner came in they were 
-all attention to her, while they left the 
one who served their tempting bill of 
fare out in the cold. Which do you 
-think, dear reader, deserved their esteem 
vmost, the one who fashioned their head 

coverings, or prepared food for pater 
familias and the little one’s stomachs 
according to an enlightened hygiene? 
This servant question is a complex one, 
for it is many sided. We would not 


wish to be understood that those em- 
ploying the service of others are wholly 
responsible for the difficulties surround- 
ing the question, for there are very 
many reasonable people who hire and 
obtain very poor service. 

We have thought if each county—or 
better still, each town—would organize 
co-operative unions, and those wishing 
to hire and the wage-earners would 
meet to discuss the needs of their imme- 
diate vicinities, it would result in great 
good to both, and that a sympathetic un- 
derstanding might be reached, as they 
looked into each other’s eyes and clasped 
each other’s hands and felt each other’s 
needs—this great common sisterhood. 

The country wives and mothers need 
help, and need it now, and our girls had 
far better become good housekeepers, so 
that if ever they are called to fulfill 
woman’s highest destiny, that of a wife 
and mother, they will not go to it un- 
knowingly. 

There is too much of a tendency for 
young women to fill other vocations 
than those of the housekeeper, because 
of the false notions that have been en- 
gendered on both sides, that of employer 
and employee, which we think could all 
be brushed away as cobwebs could, and 
both be brought together, with wise peo- 
ple to solve. Will not some benevolently 
inclined woman carefully consider this 
question? and will they not also act 
upon it? MRS. S. ROSALIE SILL, 





ao 
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A BIT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


HE rapidly increasing intercourse 
of America with the Orient is fast 
divesting the latter of its romance, but 
there is much in the life of the Syrian, 
Persian, Egyptian, Hindoo, and other 
Eastern peoples that must appear 
strangely interesting for generations to 
come. 
In Alexandria, around which much 
historical interest is gathered, although 
at no great distance from the chief cen- 
ters of European civilization, the man- 


ners and peculiarities of the people con- 
trast strikingly with ours, and the trav- 
eler who is familiar with the life of 
peoples who lived on the Mediterranean 
coasts in ancient times, as it is described 
by Bible writers and others, is surprised 
to observe how few changes have occur- 
red in thousands of years. 

The present city of Alexandria is not 
the ancient city that Alexander the 
Great founded, as that was situated on 
the mainland and has little left of its 
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ruins now, but is a comparatively mod- 
ern city, occupying the ancient island of 
Pharos, which is now connected with 
the coast by a narrow neck of land. 
The bombardment by the British fleet in 
1882 did consideruble damage to many 
of the important buildings, and later the 


The picture represents a common 
street scene, which, to the unaccustomed 
eye of an American, would partake 
largely of the barbarous as well as of the 
antique. In the foreground is the ubi- 
quitous water-carrier, bearing a skin 
filled with water. This is the Oriental 











A STREET SCENE IN ALEXANDRIA. 


troops of Arabi Pasha, who revolted 
against the authority of the khedive, ad- 
ded to the devastation of the British, and 
as little attempt has been made to rebuild 
or repair the damaged structures, the 
city has lost much of its old attraction. 


‘*bottle,” the mention of, which will be 
remembered in Matt. ix., 17.. Theold and 
new “bottles,” according to our under- 
standing of the word, would be of equal 
strength, as they are of glass, and the 
new wine would be as secure in one as 
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the other ; but when the bottles are made 
of skins, the age of the receptacle is a 
matter which it is not safe to overlook. 
In the rear is a lady on an ass out for an 
airing, attended by her servant. Her 
features are hidden by a veil which con- 
ceals all but her eyes. This custom pre- 
vails all through the East. A woman 
in Oriental lands appearing in public 
without this concealing veil would to 
this day be regarded as immodest. On 
the left, on an elevation, are two of the 
traders, or merchants, of the city. 
Their establishments are of the simplest 
character. A few polesso arranged that 
a piece of matting can be spread over 
their heads in the hottest part of the day 


are sufficient to form a shop or store. 
They bring their wares in baskets and 
sit smoking their long pipes while wait- 
ing for customers. 

The intercourse of Europeans with 
Egypt has been intimate for centuries, 
but the customs of Western civilization 
have made little headway among the 
people of the Nile. The cause of this lies 
probably for the most part in their re- 
ligious habits, which inspire a strong 
repugnance to anything of a foreign 
sort. Theaverage Egyptian is ignorant, 
but not wanting in natural mental readi- 
ness, and his indifference to civilized 
improvements can not be attributed to 
lack of intelligence, 





SOCIETY'S CRIME. 


N the good old days when life was new, 
And words were simpler, and hearts 
more true, 

There lived an old lady of primitive ways 

Whom rich and poor delighted to praise. 

Dame Hospitality, this was her name, 

And her door stood open to all who came, 

For she counted it joy with each to share 

Her pleasant home and her simple fare, 

And the people gathered from far and near 

For a smile of welcome, a word of cheer, 

And, came they in coaches or ricketty wagons, 

They had comfort of apples, and slinging of 
flagons. 

But years passed on, and there came to the 
town 

A frisky dame in a gorgeous gown, 

And she found seven others as silly as she 

And they called each other Society, 

Their heads were empty, their heels were 
light, 

So they danced and capered from morning 
till night, 

And somewhere or other, on every day 

They sat down to eat, and they rose up to 
play. 

They thought themselves happy, but now and 
the- 

They caught a word from the mouths of men, 

A word of honest and hearty praise 

Of the good old dame, and her simple ways, 

And it filled them full of as fierce a hate 

As Haman felt for the Jewat the gate; 

And each one lifted her jeweled hand 

And swore she would banish her out of the 

land. : 





So they sought next morning her open door, 

And they flung her down on the polished 
floor, 

And with ribbons of yellow, of pink, and of 
white, 

They snared her and noosed her, and pinioned 
her tight. 

She did not strive and she did not cry, 

But the pleading glance of her gentle eye 

Was so full of reproach for their envious 
spite, 

That they hastened to bury it out of their 
sight 

With roses of every various hue, 

Pink, crimson, and yellow, and possibly blue; 

They stifled her first with their sweet-smell- 
ing savors, 

And stopped her last gasp with what they 
called “ favors.” 

So there she lay dead, but of all things human 

The cruelest thing is a heartless woman, 

And, to make her sad ending as sure as 


could be, 

They drowned her in gallons of “ Afternoon 
Tea,” 

They had had their way, and carried their 
point, 


And their times no longer were out of joint; 
So each seized each by her murderous hand 
And they danced round the grave to a man- 
dolin band. 

And this is the terrible way that it came 
That the dear old lady is now but a name, 
And we mourn the loss of her simple ways 
And sometimes sigh for the good old days. 
HARRIET GILMAN SMITH. 
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SELF-ESTEEM YS. 


ERHAPS no phrenological terms 
are oftener wrongly used than 
these, or the action of the respective fac- 
ulties less understood. If a man is pom- 
pous, forward, and loud of speech he is 
said by the general public to think a 
good deal of himself, «. e., to have large 
self-esteem, whereas, it is the esteem or 
approbation of others he desires. On 
the other hand, a conceited man, one 
who has a high estimate of his own 
merits, is often silent and unobtrusive. 
Perhaps no better example of the pos- 
session of larye self-esteem can be found 
than in the early New Englanders and 
in some of their descendants. In exam- 
ining the characters of many of these, 
we find them so comident of their own 
merits as to care little for the opinions 
of others. They desire a first place in 
Church and State, and believe they are 
worthy of it; none moreso. They are 
ambitious to succeed, and feel that they 
are born to govern; and while they 
know that they are born great, their fel- 


APPROBATIVENESS. 


lows should not neglect to thrust great- 
ness upon them. They are stern, domi- 
neering, and determined, and withal, 
conscientious, thinking too much of 
themselves to turn a hair’s breadth from 
what they believe to be right. Such men 
were some of the leaders among the 
Puritans. 

Those marked examples of Approba- 
tiveness will be found among our West- 
ern brethren, and even those with New 
England ancestry seem to have imbibed 
it from their surroundings. With them 
is more suavity and companionship ; 
endeavor to secure the good opinions of 
their fellows, and a desire to attain posi- 
tions where they will receive the ap- 
plause of the multitude, Self-Esteem 
knows he is right; Approbativeness 
hopes others will believe he is, and treat 
him accordingly. A fair development 
of both these faculties, that one may 
keep the other in check, is to be prefered 
to an excess of either. 

L. 


A. R, 





AFFINITY. 


EAT, beat, beat. The great rain falls 
With echoing hammers on the sullen 
rock; 
The small rain comes with timid calls, 
And pleads for entrance with a gentle knock. 


The mist creeps softly upward from the sea, 
The dew falls lightly from the air above, 
The south wind murmurs of glad things to be, 

The west wind prophesies of hope and love. 


The sun turns on the rock his melting glance 
And strives to find an entrance to its heart, 

Whereby to pierce it with his golden lance, 
And tear it from its flinty walls apart. 


Thus every art doth zealous Nature bring, 
Tries every voice in chorus and alone, 
If by all effurts she perchance may wring 
The faintest answer from that stubborn 
stone. 


The eager soil hard by drinks up the streams, 
That from the rock’s repellant surface run, 

And gathers to her heart the straying beams 
That fall unheeded from the generous sun. 


And teeming with the life she loves ‘to 
bear, 
Sends forth a thousand forms in gala 
dress, 
The while the niggard rock with jealous 
care 
Hoards the poor lichens on her barren 
breast.’ or opty 


Beat, beat, beat. The rain of wisdom falls, 
The great rock towers upward toward the 
sky, 
The small rain of the spirit faintly calls, 
The promise of the south wind passes by. 


And though the hardened rock may never 
yield, 
And vain may seem the teaching and the 
toil, 
Somewhere, “perhaps 
field, 
Wisdom shall surely find her native soil. 


in some forgotten 


ALMEDA COSTELLO, 
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THE EDUCATION AND 


HE brain can be trained just like 

the hand. This isthe great sub- 

ject of education. An empty head is an 
evil head ; an untrained brain is a mis- 
chievous brain. The brain must be used 
all round, and perhaps the greatest dan- 
ger of school education at present is that 
the memory is cultivated principally or 
almost alone. It is not walking ency- 
clopzedias that do good in the world, 
but skilled brains, able to think and not 
merely to remember. No teaching is 
likely to be of much permanent value 
which does not exercise other faculties 
of the mind, the reflection and judging 
powers, the power of giving undivided 
attention, and the power of taking pains. 
Interest in the work is essential to true 
progress, and the most enduring knowi- 
edge is that which we teach ourselves. 
Imagination should be stimulated by 
wholesome and stirring stories and all 
the wealth of poetry; and the will 
should be educated by forcing ourselves 
to do our duties promptly even when 
disagreeable, as they so often are. Hab- 
its are largely the result of training ; the 
same part of the brain is used over and 
over again ; the nervous energy travels 
the same set of fibers from the same cen- 
ter time after time, until ultimately it 
passes without any control and almost 
unconsciously. The painful efforts of 
learning an art in the end give an un- 
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UsE OF THE BRAIN, 
noticed mastery over it. Here is the 
danger of self-indulgence in any vice. 

There is almost no limit to what you 
can teach yourself, if you try long 
enough. Time must always be given to 
the brain, and on this condition patient 
perseverance will carry a student to al- 
most any goal. Hurrying the little 
brains of children is to force a false pace 
except with the obviously lazy ; but the 
bugbear of overpressure need not be 
feared so long as the principles control- 
ling the health of the body generally are 
observed. Overpressure often means 
underfeeding. 

Sleep is the rest of the brain, its great 
rest. A variation in work, a change of 
subject, is another kind of rest, the best 
rest often for the higher or intellectual 
centers; and an immense amount of 
mental labor can be safely undertaken, 
if sufficient variety is secured. But in 
the end the brain demands sleep, and 
this is especially the case when the lower 
or more animal centers have been much 
used, as in children at play. Habit has 
a great deal to do with insuring a good 
night's rest, the habit of going to bed at 
a regular hour. Haid mental work up 
to the moment of retiring may cause the 
loss of a night's rest, and it is a good 
plan to indulge in a little relaxation be- 
fore bedtime, like a piece of light litera- 
ture, a game, or some music. Trivial 
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things may win slumber, such as lower- 
ing the pillow or turning its cold side ; 
but artificial means of distracting 
thought have nearly invariably proved 
totally useless. Children require more 
sleep than grown people. A healthy 
baby for the first two months or so 
spends most of its time asleep. After 
that a baby should have at least two 
hours’ sleep in the forenoon and one 
hour in the afternoon ; and it is quite 
possible to teach almost any infant to 
adopt this as a regular habit. Even to 
the age of four or five years a child 
should have one hour of sleep, or at least 
rest in bed, before its dinner; and it 
should be put to bed at six or seven in 
the evening, and left undisturbed for 
twelve or fourteen hours. Up to the fif- 
teenth year most young people require 


ten hours, and to the twentieth year 
nine hours. After that age every one 
finds out how much he or she requires, 
though as a general rule at least six or 
eight hours arenecessary. Eight hours’ 
sleep will prevent more nervous derange- 
ments in women than any medicines 
can cure. During growth there must be 
ample sleep, if the brain is to develop to 
its full extent ; and the more nervous, 
excitable, or precocious a child is, the 
longer sleep should it get, if its intel- 
lectual progress is not to come to a pre- 
mature stand-still, or its life be cut short 
at an early age. The period of full ma- 
turity, with its maximum of mental ac- 
tivity, is the period of minimum demand 
for sleep; but old age reverts to the habit 
of childhood, and passes much of its 
time in slumber. C. F. POLLOCK, M. D. 





PNEUMONIA AND 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ NATURAL CURE,” 


HE nature of the disorder pneu- 
monia is such as to demand per- 
sistent in and in cooling-at the chest as 
a very natural means of reducing the 
congestion of the lungs, which are en- 
gorged with blood, instead of the “ hot 
fomentation or mustard plaster to the 
‘sore’ part,” which is often recommend- 
ed, and which of course increases the 
congestion, though sometimes tempo- 
rarily soothing. 

The hot foot-bath or ‘‘ fomentation” is 
quite useful, unless, owing to a general 
feverish condition, the feet are warm 
enough. If the feet are cold, or even 
cool, or if after applying the cold com- 
press to the chest the feet become cold, 
or any measure of chilliness is produc- 
ed, then a hot fomentation to the feet 
and legs isin order. It should be borne 
in mind that it is the cooling through 
the chest to relieve the congested lungs 
that does the good, and the moist heat 
to the feet and legs is required only 
when necessary to prevent lowering the 
general temperature too much, or to 
promote the comfort of the patient ; for 


TYPHOID FEVER. 
‘* How To FEED THE Baby,” Etc. 


this purpose a small blanket should be 
folded and rolled bottle-shape and satur- 
ated with hot water, turned in at the 
ends short of the need of wringing it. 
Unfolding this it should be wrapped 
around the feet and legs four thicknesses 
or more, as hot as can be borne with 
comfort. Several thicknesses of stout 
sheeting should be wrapped around this, 
so that a good generous heat shall be 
kept up for three-fourths of an hour or 
more. 

But in case'of very high fever this 
might do mischief by increasing heat, 
there being need of cooling only. 

The cooling of the lungs is best done 
(particularly if promptly given at the 
very onset of the attack) by having an 
ordinary-sized towel folded four to six 
thicknesses, wrung from the coldest of 
water, spread over the entire chest, 
pressed firmly and changed for a fresh 
one every two or three minutes, or as 
often as it becomes less than cool. It 
might be necessary to keep up this con- 
stant cooling for one to three hours, cer- 
tainly until the pressure at the lungs was 
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pretty much relieved. It should be re- 
peated at any time and for any length 
of time necessary. 

The head may require constant cool- 
ing in the same way, and to the fullest 
extent demanded by the comfort and 
satisfaction of the patient. There must 
be no leaving off the cold towel or to 
become a hot fomentation instead of a 
cold compress. 

There are instances when a hot fo- 
mentation at the back of the chest, to 
stimulate the roots of the nerves, is de- 
manded, in conjunction with the per- 
sistent cooling in front, but this would 
seldom be required until the body heat 
is reduced to near normal point (98.4 de- 
grees F’.), for in all these cases the tem- 
perature is very high, that is, there is a 
state of fever, which the cooling of the 
head and chest tends strongly to reduce. 
The oppressed lungs once relieved, rapid 
convalescence will depend upon suffi- 
cient cooling to keep the temperature 
down to or near the normal point, and 
upon the avoidance of injudicious feed- 
ing. 

The practice in the German hospitals, 
and it is coming more and more into 
repute in this country, when the tem- 
perature runs very high in typhoid fever, 
is to place the patient naked on a cot and 
pour cold water constantly and pro- 
fusely over the body, particularly the 
upper half, including the head (the pa- 
tient for this being face down with the 
head held over the side of the cot), until 
the temperature is markedly reduced, 
resort being had to this treatment as of- 
ten as the temperature runs high, and 
the strength permits. In milder cases, 
however, the constant changing of cold 
towels will suffice. 

In the Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter, Dr. Edward H. Sholl says: “‘A 
brief descriptive history of the treatment 
of two cases last spring in and near the 
writer's old home at Gainsville, Fla., 
will throw some light on a method of 
treatment with which for more than a 
quarter of a century he has been fam- 





iliar in its application to other forms of 
disease, but not in pneumonia. The 
first case was that of a mulatto girl, four- 
teen years old. As to medical treatment, 
it may suffice to say that up to the sev- 
enth day all the ground that could be 
measured out, save blood-letting, had 
been carefully covered, and in vain. 
Temperature ranged from 105 degrees 
to 106 1-2 degrees ; pulse and respiration 
rapid ; expectoration characteristic, and 
the case from its exceeding gravity 
seemingly hopeless. A lounge was pre- 
pared, on which a heavy double blan- 
ket, well soaked with the coldest water 
to be had, was laid. In this, the cloth- 
ing being removed, she was carefully 
and thoroughly rolled and packed by 
careful nurses, and over this another 
pair of wet blankets were placed. Im- 
mediately the shock gave rise to a vio- 
lent paroxysm of coughing, with abun- 
dant expectoration of rusty-colored 
sputa. In less than thirty minutes the 
temperature had fallen a degree, the 
restless, tossing girl had become quiet, 
and in one hopr she was sleeping a 
gentle and undisturbed sleep. The 
mistress of the house, an intelligent lady, 
made repeated observations of the tem- 
perature, had the cold water poured on 
as freely as was necessary, watching the 
pulse, one hand being left out, and at 
the end of seven hours, according to my 
directions, she was taken out of the pack, 
carefully dried, put back in bed to rest, 
and from this time on she continued 
steadily to improve. The temperature 
never came back to its old height ; con- 
valescence was as rapid as could be ex- 
pected, thus happily terminating a case 
about as far removed from the possibili- 
ties of recovery as is ever seen. 

“The second case, a boy of seven 
years, has a similar history of symp- 
toms of gravest import—delirium, anx- 
ious restlessness, high temperature. 
Stripping him naked, carefully packing 
him in four blankets, thoroughly wet, 
the same violent paroxysms of coughing 
came on with free expectoration, follow- 
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ed by a quiet sleep. Temperature soon 
fell one degree. As the blankets grew 
in the least warm, cold water was pour- 
ed on freely, till at the end of three 
hours the temperature seemed perma- 
nently reduced, and the general condi- 
tion more favorable, when he was taken 
out, dried thoroughly, and put in a 
warm bed, From this time on the im- 
provement was decided ; and fully as 
rapidly as could be expected he went on 
to perfect health. 

‘It will be observed that in neither 
‘case was it necessary to repeat the pro- 
cess. Had it been properly indicated, it 
would surely have been done. So faras 
results go, it at least shows, if nothing 
more, that it does not add anything to 
the perils of a grave case, and very prob- 
ably promotes decidedly the chances of 
restoration. Further practical study in 
this direction is not only admissible, but 
indicated, for in whatever way we add 
to our resources to cope with disease, 
we confer a lasting benefit on mankind.”’ 

There should be no proffer of slop- 
foods, as milk, gruel, beef tea, etc., 
that ‘‘slip down so easily” that the 
patient may be induced to take them» 
either for a little palate-tickling or for 
thirst. Few persons, even in health, can 
take milk with advantage. It proves 
very difficult of digestion, overtaxes the 
kidneys, and with many induces consti- 
pation; while given freely in high 
fever, it is alone sufficient to produce the 
lesion in the stomach and intestines that 
is so often fatal. 

Beef-tea is now condemned by the few 
front rank men of all schools of medi- 
cine, since chemical analysis exposes the 
fallacy of its supposed nutritive value, 
by proving that it is almost identical 
with urine, there being no significant 
difference except as regards color, ordor, 
and flavor. Hence physicians have been 
unconsciously working on the line of 
our kind eld grandmothers with their 
prescription of ‘‘chamber-lye and mo- 
lasses.” All this} applies also to the 
care of typhoid fever, and indeed there 


‘dition in pneumonia. 


is usually moreor less of a typhoidal con- 
No well con- 
ditioned person can have this symptom 
as the mere effect of exposure. There 
must first exist the predisposing cause, 
however hearty and robust the victim 
may have appeared prior to the attack. 

Says Prof. David Mark, M. D.: ‘‘The 
liability of any person to attacks of acute 
pneumonia is determined chiefly by the 
presence or absence in his blood of the 
waste matter referred to (waste matters 
arising from lack of exercise) and by the 
condition of respiratory power. 

‘‘Tf the blood be free from any abnor- 
mal amount of such waste matter, be- 
cause the respiratory capacity is up to 
the full requirements of the system, no 
cold, however severe, is competent to 
originate the disease. But if the blood 
(and tissues) be charged with the matter, 
a very moderate irritation will determine 
an attack.” 

Hence the importance of deep breath- 
ing or ‘‘ lung gymnastics,” and such sys- 
tematic exercise as promotes the elimi- 
nation of waste and makes deep breath- 
ing at times involuntary. Arm and 
shoulder exercises are particularly use- 
ful as a means of preventing degenera- 
tion of lung tissues and habitual shallow 
breathing. Cold water should never be 
witheld in pneumonia or typhoid fever, 
although it is not well usually to flood 
the stomach with it. It shouldbe given 
at whatever temperature is agreeable to 
the patient. Even chipped ice is often 
the best means of quenching thirst and 
reducing the feverish condition of the 
throat and stomach. Either chipped ice 
or ice-cold water taken in small install- 
ments, although as often as the patient 
desires, is far better than to send down 
copious draughts of water. 

The importance of providing soft 
water for use in the sick room—that is 
for drinking and bathing, but not neces- 
sarily for pouring over the body—can 
not be too strongly urged. Every one 
knows the value of soft water in the 
wash-tub, and when the question is that 
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of a human life depending upon its sol- 
vent properties in the circulation, surely 
no one who rightly comprehends the 
matter would willingly use hard water, 
least of all render it artificially so by the 
addition of lime. If the home supply is 
not of known purity and softness, dis- 
tilled water can be obtained at the drug 
store or neighboring machine shop, 
planing mill, or rolling mill, and no 
pains or expense should be spared in pro- 
curing it. 

The sick room should be profusely 
ventilated, and this means something 
more than airing once or twice a day. 
There should be a steady influx of fresh 
air, and this demands much more than 
the dropping of a single window a few 
inches at the top. Even in mid-winter 
there should be two or more windows 
open to some extent, and the warmer the 
weather the more profuse should be the 
ventilation. In summer every fever 
patient would be best treated in the open 
air, and the question should be to make 
the sick-room in hot weather as nearly 
like ‘‘ all outdoors” as possible. 

In pneumonia, the colder the air sup- 
plied to the lungs the better. In fact 
one of the most natural, safe, and speedy 
measures possible to devise as an aid to 
the cure of pneumonia, and in itself suf- 
ficient to insure a speedy convalescence 
is that of the persistent open-mouth 
breathing of out door air if in winter, or 
the same drawn through an ice-packed 
refrigerator (scrupulously clean and pro- 
fusely ventilated) in moderate weather, 
the patient being made comfortable in 
bed and supplied with a proper face- 
piece to which is attached a flexibe tube, 
through which the cold air is passed di- 
rect to the lungs ; this manner of breath- 
ing to be constant and uninterrupted, 
hour after hour, and throughout the 
night, if necessary—never remittent— 
until the temperature of the patient, as 
indicated by the thermometer placed 
under the arm, is reduced to about the 
normal point, and the pressure at the 
lungs relieved. The philosophy of this 


treatment is as evident as is that of the 
playing of an engine upon the hottest. 
part of a fire. 

As for diet, the thought of food of any 
sort for a day or two should not be enter- 
tained, or until the patient is convales- 
cent and known to be beyond danger ; 
and even then, when this step is supposed 
to have arrived, any excess in diet is h- 
able to produce a relapse. 

No tempting of the appetite should be 
permitted, for when the patient is really 
convalescent and the organism is ina 
condition to make use of food as an aid 
in restoration, he will (and this should 
be the test) be hungry for the plainest. 
food, and require rather to have his ap- 
petite curbed than tempted. Many a 
patient who under this plan would have 
been convalescent in three or four days, 
has been made to suffer a long and pain- 
ful illness—many indeed have died—for: 
want of complete abstinence from food 
for a day or two, or three perhaps, while 
all the forces of nature were engaged 
with the lesion at the lungs, leaving ab- 
solutely no power to digest and assimi- 
late food, rendering it therefore a drug. 

The food most appropriate, when the 
patient is fairly convalescent, is plain 
Graham bread, made without sweeten- 
ing, a day or two old, taken in moderate: 
amount twice a day, if the patient is hun- 
gry so often. It should be eaten very 
slowly and thoroughly masticated. To- 
this may be added a little thoroughly 
ripe fruit in season, or a steamed apple.. 
Diluted fruit juices may be taken fre- 
quently. Before solid food is required, 
the juice of oranges, with equal bulk of 
soft water, with a trace of sugar if de- 
sired, makes a most grateful drink, and 
is, moreover, very nutritious. Other 
plain foods may be added gradually, as. 
string beans, green peas, corn berries, 
melons, peaches, pears, grapes, etc., etc., 
as the season progresses. Indeed really 
ripe fruits, in season, may be the first. 
food allowed when the time for eating: 
comes. 


Boston. DR. C. E. PAGE.. 
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DIAGNOSIS BY POSITION. 


HERE is much in the position as- 

sumed by the sick which, when 

carefully observed, will help to deter- 
mine the nature of the malady. 

A writer on the subject says : 

The position on the back, which fat 
people adopt for convenience, is charac- 
teristic of inflammation of the bowels, 
since those who suffer from this affection 
are not able to endure the least friction 
of the abdomen, and it is observed also 
in diseases of acute and grave character, 
such as tetanus, articular rheumatism, 
etc. This is assumed passively when the 
patient, having lost his strength, occu- 
pies the lowest part of the couch, the 
head falls from the pillow of its own 
weight, the arm, as indeed the whole 
organism, obeys the action of gravity, as 
occurs in infectious diseases and intense 
inflammatory processes. This position 
is usually accompanied by disordered 
movements of the hands, asif the patient 
would reach up to something suspended 
before the face. It always indicates a 
grave condition. 

Lying over on the stomach is observed 
in abdominal diseases accompanied by 
strong nervous pains, gastralgias, flatu- 
lent, nervous, and nephritic colics, etc., 
and sometimes in case of anterior pul- 
monary cavities. In the former affec- 
tions the patients find relief by compress- 
ing the affected region ; and in the latter 
they hinder by this position the escape 
of the secretions from the - cavities 
through the corresponding bronchial 
tubes, consequently calming the cough. 

Children who suffer from hydro- 
cephalus have a tendency to place the 
head lower than the body, and therefore 
when held in the arms they allow the 
head to fall. 

Lying upon the side, and especially 
the right, is the most physiological po- 
sition that the sick can adopt, and it al- 
ways indicates a satisfactory degree of 
muscular strength. 

In pneumonia children generally rest 


on the left side, but not so adults, who, 
if they do not adopt the supine position, 
lie ordinarily on the sound side. This 
double position in the same disease may 
be explained by the fact that in children 
pneumonias are more diffused and affect. 
nearly the whole of a lung, and there- 
fore they instinctively avoid compression 
of the sound lung in order to allow it to 
perform its function with greater free- 
dom ; in adults, on the contrary, the 
disease is ordinarily limited, and there is 
no inconvenience in adopting a lateral 
position on the sound side ; at the same 
time they avoid in this way increasing 
the contagion of the affected part, and 
thereby diminish the pain and cuugh. 
In painful dry pleurisies the patient. 
keeps the affected part still as much as 
possible, and at first rests on the sound 
side, to diminish the congestion of the af- 
fected side,by the elevation of which the 
cough and pain are mitigated ;‘but when 
fluid begins to accumulate in the chest 
cavity, later in this disease, the patient. 
will constantly adopt a position on the 
diseased side so as to avoid compressing 
the opposite lung, and to allow it to 
perform. its function with entire freedom. 
A continual change of position indi- 
cates intense excitation of the nervous 
system, the head of the patient turns con- 
tinuously from right to left, the trunk is 
not quiet, and the whole individual is 
attacked with a general irritability, so 
that he makes continuous efforts to un- 
cover himself and leave the bed. This 
phenomenon is usually observed at the 
acme of acute infectious fevers and brain 
inflammations. The upright position, 
characterized by a general distress, the 
forward inclination of the trunk, the fix- 
ation and elevation of the arms, as if to 
give the thorax a point of support and to 
bring into exercise the auxiliary muscles 
of respiration, is observed always when 
an obstacle hinders almost completely 
the contact of air with the respiratory 
surfaces, whether this obstacle be in the 
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larynx, the trachea (as foreign bodies, 
false membranes, cicatrices, or tumors, 
which act either by stopping up the pas- 
sages or by compression), or in the bron- 
chia or pulmonary vessels (exudates in 
capillary bronchitis, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis, emphysema, or pulmonary com- 
pression by exudates and pleuritie trans- 
udations, pneumothorax, flatulent dys- 
pepsia, ascites, etc.), in asthma and in 
eardiac affections, especially in those of 


the right side, which then depend prin- 
cipally on extravasations in the pulmon- 
ary veins. 

The more obtuse the angle formed by 
the trunk and the surface of the bed, the 
more intense is the orthopnea. Con- 
sumptives are accustomed to remain 
seated for many hours, with the object 
of hindering the escape of liquids from 
cavities through the corresponding bron- 
chia. 





TRANCE 


HE following trance cases are par- 

ticularly interesting, especially 

as both the victims were very intelli- 

gent and truthful, and all the facts are 
well attested by conclusive evidence. 

A noted lawyer, engaged in the de- 
fense of the New York aldermen, was 
astonished, a few days after the close of 
the trial, to find that he had no memory 
of any of the circumstances connected 
with it. The trial lasted nearly six 
weeks, and had been long and exciting. 
During this time he had drank over a 
pint of brandy a day, and manifested 
more than his usual intellectual force. 
He had an exciting quarrel with a gen- 
tleman at a club house one evening, and 
was severely censured by his friends. 
When the trial was over, he retired to 
his country residence to rest, and after a 
day or more gave up all use of spirits. 
He awoke one morning with no mem- 
ory of what had taken place from the 
beginning, or first day of the trial. He 
could not recall the slightest incident 
from the first forenoon of the trial. His 
critical examination of witnesses and 
exceptions to the rulings of the judge, 
his final summing up, were all an obliv- 
ion, and his reading of the minutes of 
the trial was new, and in no way sug- 
gested anything in the past. This man 
had a marked inebriate ancestry, and 
has drank many yearsirregularly. Dur- 
ing the trial he drank regularly, and ap- 
peared in no way different, only a little 
more irritable. 





CASES. 


The second case was that of a banker 
in a Vermont village, who went to New 
York to invest some money for himself 
and friends, and awoke on a Liverpool 
steamer three days out from New York. 
He had important business interests at 
home, and expected to return on Satur- 
day. Thursday evening before, he made 
some important engagements, and, 
although drinking moderately, went to 
bed that night, and not being able to 
sleep, drank more than usual. From 
this time he lost all memory of events 
up to Tuesday of the next week, when 
he awoke in mid-ocean. He had a ticket 
to Liverpool and all his papers and se- 
curities intact. It appeared that he had 
been drinking regularly for some time, 
but never seemed to be unconscious ; 
also that he had transacted all his busi- 
ness correctly, and left the hotel to take 
the train home Saturday morning, when 
suddenly he went over to the steamer, 
bought a ticket for Europe under an as- 
sumed name. He went to bed and 
drank large quantities of spirits, but did 
not seem to be intoxicated. He came 
back on the next steamer, and could not 
recall the slightest circumstance or event 
of this trance state. This man had an 
inebriate ancestry, and was a moderate 
and only occasionally an excessive 
drinker. 

Such facts as these warrant the state- 
ment of the Journal of Inebriety that 
the inebriate is in a worse condition than 
the ordinary lunatic. 
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SCIENCE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 


PECULATIONS upon the subject of 
health and disease are among the 
most common efforts of the human 
mind ; a consistent attempt to reduce it 
to something like scientific order will be 
a refreshing change. Science is knowl- 
edge, but it is knowledge of a much 
higher order than the great mass of in- 
formation which men possess. All 
knowledge begins in observation ; it 
proceeds by speculation, and continues 
through experience, often undirected by 
theory ; but becomes scientific only 
through discovery. This same truth is 
explained by saying that our first cogni- 
tions are of effects; what the causes of 
these effects are, and how they may be 
obviated or controlled, we blindly guess 
at, because we have as yet no premises 
from which to reason with regard to 
them. At length, having imagined a 
possible explanation, we make an ex- 
periment to learn its truth, only to find 
for the millionth time that we are wrong. 
We try again, again, and again, until in 
despair it may be, having possibly aban- 
doned our efforts to learn, we some day 
accidentally hit upon the true explana- 
tion of all the phenomena of its class ; 
in other words, we make a true discovery. 
It is at this point that science begins— 
that knowledge becomes scientific. 
Speculation has given way to logical de- 
duction from established premises, whose 
truth is now verified by application. 
‘ LOGICAL SCIENCE. 
Observation is the gift of animals as 
well as of man ; speculation and experi- 
ment are empirical and untrustworthy ; 
but science is logical and certain. And 
certain because it is logically deduced 
from established premises. It is the dis- 
covery of the premises, therefore, from 
which to reason that constitutes the very 
essence of science. Reason is a process 
of deduction—a function of the mind in 
perfect analogy with all nature’s pro- 
cesses, which are invariably forward 
and outward, 'from cause to effect, 


from principle to product, and logic 
is the science of the mind’s pro- 
cesses. It is the science of reasoning, 
the basis of all other sciences. Upon its 
certainty depends the certainty of as- 
tronomy, chemistry, mathematics, and 
mechanics. The principles of logic be- 
ing well established, correct conclusions 
may be arrived at with great certainty, 
provided we have obtained a starting 
point from which to reason, so that it is 
the discovery of this starting point—this 
first principle, which is required in or- 
der to the exactness of science. 
WHAT IS A TRUE DISCOVERY. 

Having, therefore, recognized the 
truth that a starting point from which 
to reason is a prerequisite of science, it 
becomes important to inquire as to the 
character of this starting point—this dis- 
covery. How shall we know when the 
correct premises have been discovered ¢ 

The answer to these questions comes 
in varied forms. First, we may call up 
the history of science in all ages to show 
of what its primal truth consists. For if 
all past sciences agreeas to the character 
of their primal truths, we have reason to 
suppose that those yet to be established 
will be exactly analogous. 

Another suggestion as to the character 
of the true principle, premise or starting 
point, has already been hinted at, viz., 
that it consists of the agency or cause 
which produces, and, therefore, governs 
and explains the phenomena. Nature’s 
processes are exact and unvarying. It 
it impossible to conceive that her opera- 
tions are governed by any principle or 
power other than that which produced 
in the beginning and continues to pro- 
duce them ; and if we have learned how 
Nature’s operations are produced and 
governed, we have the true explanation 
of all the phenomena of the department 
under consideration. Science is really a 
description of nature. It is how nature 
does things that the scientist studies, in 
order that he may take ‘advantage of 
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their doing ; in order that by changing 
or controlling conditions, he may obvi- 
ate, produce, control, or, at least, explain 
the phenomena. To accomplish this in- 
volves a knowledge of nature’s causes 
and processes, as well as of effects, and 
science describes them all, declaring the 
causes, illustrating the processes, and 
predicting the results. The effects are 
generally obvious, being facts of obser- 
vation open to the most ignorant ; the 
processes are also quite generally observ- 
able; it is the causes that are hidden, 
obscure, difficult of discovery, but hav- 
ing been discovered, confer the power of 
science. What are these causes? We 
refer not to individual causes, but to 
causes as a class. It is the business of 
science to generalize, to bring the infin- 
ite variety of phenomena observable in 
any or all departments into the classes to 
which they properly belong ; and to this 
end, the principle of classification is the 
subject of first and all-controlling im- 
portance. What is this principle? The 
question but repeats the one last above 
made, and has been asked and answered 
in varied forms throughout this article. 
The principle of classification is the prin- 
ciple of production, which being discov- 
ered enables us to reduce to order ail the 
phenomena of its class, giving to each 
its proper place in the science we culti- 
vate. Not only this, it enables us to 
predict and produce, to obviate or 
change, to control or explain all the 
facts resulting from the principle dis- 
covered. In all ages it has been the dis- 
covery of this principle which has im- 
mediately preceded the development of 
an exact science. 

THE HISTORY OF DISCOVERY 
confirms this truth. The typical dis- 
covery was attraction of gravitation by 
Sir Isaac Newton ; that of the Lever by 
Archimedes was exactly similar, but 
dealt with a less comprehensive field of 
work ; Dalton’s laws of chemistry are in 
the same direction, and all of them are 
in sharp contrast with the discoveries of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Harvey, etc. These 


latter were declarations of exceedingly 
suggestive facts, but conferred no power 
of deducing certain conclusions,-as did 
those of Archimedes and Newton. The 
circulation of the blood is a physiological 
fact, established by Harvey, and worthy 
of the fullest consideration and confi- 
dence, but it gave no certainty to physi- 
ology, or exactness to medicine. Had 
Harvey been able to establish the causes 
and processes of the circulation, and the 
object secured by it, and especially the 
law of its operation, he would have con- 
ferred great power. So Copernicus pro- 
claimed the revolutions of the planets, 
and Galileo demonstrated the fact thus 
proclaimed, but without Newton’s dis- 
covery of the law, astronomy would 
have continued hardly less empirical 
than previously. It is not thediscovery 
of simple facts, therefore, which confers 
the power of science, but of facts having 
a peculiar relation to the production of 
the phenomena sought to be controlled, 
or explained. In a word, reasoning 
may be conducted to certain conclusions, 
not from the fact, but from the law of 
the fact; not from anything observed, 
but from the principle of production. 
That which produces also governs, and 
being understood explains every part of 
its department. Prof. W. Stanley 
Jevons, of University College, London, 
in his ‘‘ Principles of Science,” shows 
how clearly this is true by illustrations 
like the following: By taking several 
numbers, all ending with the figure 5, 
as 15, 25, 35, 45, etc., he tinds that each 
one is divisible by the figure 5. Now, 
this fact he supposes to be a premise 
from which conclusions may be deduced. 
If 5 will divide without remainder 
any numbers which end with 5, why 
will not 3 or 7divide any set of numbers 
ending in 3or 7. But upon application 
he finds that 13, 23, 43 are not divisible 
by 3, nor is 17, 27, 37 divisible by 7 ; so 
that his induction fails by application. 
And so upon investigation he finds that 
reasoning from the fact is untrust- 
worthy and inconclusive—that in order 
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to be reliable-he must first discover the 
daw of the fact, which being established, 
he may deduce conclusions in infinite 
number and variety with great certainty. 
It was the law‘of the lever, and not the 
fact of the lever which Archimedes dis- 
covered ; it was the law of astronomy 
which Newton set forth, and of chem- 
istry that Dalton declared, and which, 
having been discovered, enables us to 
produce, govern, and explain the phe- 
nomena of these departments, and so 
onfer the certainty of science. 
LAW, THE EFFICIENT AGENT. 

That science really begins with the 
discovery of its law, and especially with 
the law of production, and not with the 
observation of its phenomena is proved, 
if proof were required, in still other 
ways. Babes and beasts observe ; fools 
as well as wise men speculate ; the phe- 
nomena of nature are so abundant and 
obvious that knowledge of them, no 
matter how general, particular, or com- 
prehensive, can never constitute science, 
as the facts of alchemy, astrology, of 
empiricism, indeed, through all ages de- 
clare. 

But theempirics, past and present, have 
done much more than simply observe ; 
they have learned that phenomena, no 
matter when or where, are the results of 
force. Power necessarily precedes pro- 
duct. Without the existence of force, 
the existence of phenomena can not be 
explained. With these facts all men are 
acquainted, but are all men, therefore, 
scientists? There is onething still lack- 
ing, the very thing which distinguishes 
science from common knowledge, viz., 
a comprehensive knowledge of the law 
which directs the operations of the 
force. Force without direction, power 
without purpose, would really be no 
power; it could accomplish nothing. 
The very idea of a product suggests the 
operations of a power engaged in work- 
ing outtheproduct. Attraction of grav- 
itation as a force could not revolve the 
worids in space, unless it worked in one 
certain, definite direction to the accom- 


plishment of a clearly defined purpose. 
It is the law and not the force of gravity 
which revolves the worlds. If it were 
possible for force to work haphazard, 
without certainty of direction, but in 
tumultuous disorder, its varied parts in 
conflict with each other, or if, as a whole, 
it momentarily changed its processes, 
working as contradictorily as the em- 
piric thinks, what could we expect in 
the way of results. Surely, the very es- 
sence of power is involved in the cer- 
tainty of its direction, the unvarying law 
of its production. It is, therefore, the 
law that produces; it isthe same that 
governs, and being understood, it ex- 
plains all that it produces and governs. 

We learn, therefore, that while phe- 
nomena and force are both obviously 
existent, they can accomplish nothing 
without a directing law ; and as science 
is knowledge, which gives power and 
accomplishes results, its law must be 
discovered, comprehended, and applied. 

And it must be perceived with suffi- 
cient clearness to enable us to figure out 
results. The mere knowledge that phe- 
nomena are produced by law will not 
answer. We must conceive the partic- 
ular law, which law being a conception, 
invisible and intangible, is not to be 
learned by rote, nor studied out by me- 
chanical processes any more than can be 
poetry or art. Every true discovery is 
an inspiration, a truth received, a con- 
ception, rather than a production, and 
this is why discoveries are so few, and 
yet so potent for good. This is why sci- 
ence, so long delayed, is, nevertheless, 
when it comes, the very queen of knowl- 
edge—the twin sister in its methods of 
development of poetry and art. 

THE ORIGIN OF LAW. 

In the light of these truths, we inquire 
if it is possible that law, the efficient 
agent in the production of all things, is 
nothing more than a ‘‘ mode of motion,” 
‘* spontaneously generated,” the product 
of chance, as agnostic science would 
lead us to infer. The answer comes 
from the depths of consciousness); no, it 
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is not possible. Not only can not the 
source and origin of things have been 
spontaneously generated, but even the 
slightest effect can not exist independent- 
ly of its cause. Something can not come 
from nothing. Creation by law is a fact 
of science not more certainly than it is a 
fact of revelation, to dispute which is to 
show a marvelous ignorance of both 
nature and revelation. What is law but 
the expressed will of a law giver? And 
what truth does Genesis proclaim but 
creation through this expressed will. 
When God said, ‘‘Let there be light,” he 
established by that act the great law of 
light, whose character has been ex- 
pounded during the last century and de- 
nominated chemical affinity. When 
God said, ‘‘ Let the firmament appear, 
and let the waters be gathered together,” 
he, by that very act, established the law 
of attraction of gravitation, which gath- 
ers the waters together to-day as well as 
in the beginning, and which spreads out 
the firmament now as at the first. And 
when God said, ‘* Let grass and herb ap- 
pear,” he gave expression to the great 
law of vital existence, which has been 
working out its results through all the 
ages since. These three great laws con- 
stitute the fundamental principles of uni- 
versal existence, to discover which is to 
yield the basis of universal science, and 
render possible a consistent philosophy. 
All sciences are included within the 
chemical, mechanical, and vital; and 
all true philosophy expounds the prin- 
ciples of these sciences. This, at least, 
is what we infer from the statement that 
each day’s work was separated from the 
succeeding day by an intervening night. 
There is nothing between chemical affin- 
ity and attraction of gravitation, or be- 
tween attraction of gravitation and vital- 
ity but darkness, non-existence ; all that 
is must be included within the three 
fundamental principles thus established. 

But the first three days’ work is repeated 
and elaborated in the second three days. 
Sun, moon, and stars, fish and birds, 
men and animals, result from the prac- 


tical application of the principles al? 
ready established. Then comes a day of 
rest, expressive of the completion of the 
work, and typical of a future great day of 
rest. ‘The next chapter of Genesis but re- 
peats in other phrase what the first chap- 
ter declares, and so we find in varied 
language the truths of all the ages ex- 
pressed in such a way as to justify the 
Apostle Paul in declaring, ‘‘ The invis- 
ible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made.” 
Romans, i., 20. What is, declares what 
was, and vice versa. What occurred 
when the morning stars sang together, 
occurs around and about us every day ; 
what occurs around and about us to-day, 
declares what occurred in the beginning, 
in accordance with the will of Him ‘‘who 
worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will.” 
EVOLUTION. 

These declarations of the Apostle 
teach, we believe, the doctrine of a con- 
sistent evolution—not the agnostic evo- 
lution of our day, but au evolution de- 
clared by every fact of existence and set 
forth in every chapter of Revelation. It 
is creation to-day, the outworking of 
creation in the past, by Him who says: 
**T create good and evil, light and dark- 
ness ; I, the Lord, do all these things,” 
Isaiah, 45, 7. Who says also: ‘‘They 
are created now, and not from the begin- 
ning,” Isaiah, 48, 7. 

The unchangeable character of the 
great law-giver also declares the truth of 
evolution. Being unchangeable, he can 
not change his processes ; being all-wise, 
he can not make improvement in his 
methods; being omnipotent, present 
plans must work out his great designs. 
The facts ever before us prove that the 
end is not yet. New creations are being 
effected every day. A little while ago 
we were not, but by some mighty power 
we have come to be. ‘A new heaven 
and a new earth” are promised. The 
new birth, with clean hearts, all declare 
new creations. 
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The power that produced also governs; 
and being understood, explains what it 
governs and produces, .which power, 
nature, revelation, and common sense 
unitedly declare to be ‘‘ the law of the 
Lord,” the only perfect thing in the uni- 
verse, the Law-giver alone excepted, 
and, therefore, the only thing which a 


perfect Creator has directly established. 
All other things are the outworking of 
unchangeable decrees, which are caleu- 
lated to bring about in the end the 
same perfection which the beginning 
declares. 
ROBERT WALTER, M. D. 
Wernersville, Pa. 
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CREMATION 


PA 1874 in the Contemporary Review 
Sir Henry Thompson wrote an able 
article in favor of cremation as a sani- 
tary precaution against the propagation 
of disease. It attracted great attention 
and was translated into several lan- 
guages. He received in six months 800 
letters asking for information and show- 
ing great interest in the matter. After 
fourteen years of silence, though not of 
lessening interest, he again comes for- 
ward with another interesting article on 
the same subject. This time it is pub 
lished in the Nineteenth Century. 

But modern reaction in favor of cre- 
mation commenced before 1874. It 
started in Italy as early as 1866, and 
Gorini, the able engineer who construct- 
ed the best furnaces and retorts for ef- 
fective cremation, commenced practical 
work for carrying out the ideas then be- 
ing advocated. The French followed 
next after the Italians, and in 1874 a 
cremation society was formed in Lon- 
don, of which Sir Henry Thompson was 
elected president. It was founded upon 
this declaration: ‘‘ We disapprove the 
present system of burying the dead, and 
desire to substitute some mode which 
shall rapidly dissolve the body into its 
component elements by a process which 
can not offend the living and shall ren- 
der the remains absolutely innocuous. 
Until some better method is devised, we 
desire to adopt that usually known as 
cremation ” 

Owing, perhaps, largely to questions 
of its lawfulness, which seem to be ab- 
surd, a furnace and apparatus were not 
completed until 1878. Ridiculous offi- 


Vs. 


BURIAL. 


cial opposition having confronted the 
movement in 1880, Sir Spencer Wells 
laid the subject before the annual meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association, 
and obtained its unqualified approval. 
Lively agitation was carried on by es- 
says, articles in journals, and lectures. 
Meanwhile cremation was going on in 
Dresden, Milan, Lodi, Cremona, Brescia, 
Padua, Varese, and Rome. At Gotha, 
Germany, cremation has been largely 
employed. Cremation societies, some 
with numerous members, have been 
formed in other countries, Denmark, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, 
and Norway. Besides our own ‘‘Unit- 
ed States Cremation Company (limited),” 
here in New York city, there are many 
in the United States. In Austria the 
subject has been brought before the leg— 
islature by bill. In Paris a crematory 
has been constructed under the direction 
of the Municipal Council. 

This brief article is intended to be his- 
torical, so far as it goes, rather than 
scientific or philosophical. I have at- 
tempted this other way of treating the 
subject in another place, but still I 
would suggest that there is philosophy 
in history for those who are philosophi- 
cally or rationally inclined, and who 
will take the pains to find it. History, 
as well as observation, furnishes us with 
facts or data for reasoning with, or 
about or upon, and “ reason superadded 
to sense” is what makes science or 
philosophy. 

PURIFICATION OR PUTREFACTION, WHICH? 

Do we wish our bodily remains, and 
those of our friends, to become inmates 
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of those vast charnelhouse pantheons, 
or portions of. those vaster reeking 
masses of corruption, our cemeteries, 
where the repulsive loathsomeness of 
their protracted putrefaction is so offen- 
sive to contemplate ; or do we wish these 
bodies subjected to the beautiful and re- 
fining process of incineration ; that is, 
the pure, quick, and decorous conver- 
sion of them into their original elements 
by heat—‘‘refining them as by fire”— 
according to scriptural injunction, in a 
rosy glow of heat and light, after which 
naught remains that is repulsive to sight 
or touch, but only a few handfuls of a 
pure white ash, incorruptible, and suit- 
able to be kept in beautiful urns, in our 
homes, or in memorial halls, or mau- 
soleums as grand, or more so if we will, 
as the one built by the faithfully devoted 
Artemisia over the ashes of the remains 
of her husband, King Mausolus? 

The voice of science answers unhesi- 
tatingly and emphatically in favor of the 
latter method of their disposal. Sanitary 
science shows that the burial of the dead 
is an injury to the living, an unpardon- 
able injury and offense, a stupid blun- 
der. Earth, water, and air are charged 
by our burial-grounds with poisonous 
gases and! disease-engendering germs, 
by which sickness and death are strewn 
broadcast. There emanate from these 
bodies not only these general deleterious 
influences, but also from those having 
been afflicted with infectious diseases, 
the particular bacteria peculiar to the 
disease, which are specially fatal. 

It is stated by high authority that ‘‘the 
poisons of scarlet fever, typhoid fever, 
small-pox, ciphtheria, malignantcholera, 
are undoubtedly transmissible through 
earth from the buried body by more than 
one mode. And thus by the act of in- 
terment we literally sow broadcast 
through the land innumerable seeds of 
pestilence ; germs which long maintain 
their vitality, many of them destined at 
some future time to fructify in premature 
death and ruined health for thousands.” 
What a reproach to our civilization ! 


The Right Hon. Sir Lyon Playfair, 
K.C.B., M.P., writing of the ‘‘ Disposal 
of the Dead,” says: ‘‘In most of our 
churchyards the dead are harming the 
living by destroying the soil, fouling 
the air, contaminating water or springs, 
and spreading the seeds of disease.” Sir 
Henry Thompson says: ‘‘ No dead body 
is ever placed in the soil without pollut- 
ing the earth, the air, and the water 
above and about us.” That grand and 
remarkable man and scientist, Pasteur, 
has proved by experiments that ‘‘ earth- 
worms bring to the surface myriads of 
bacteria from the bodies of the decom- 
posing dead.” 

The Rev. J. D. Beugless says Dr. Do- 
mingo Freire, of Rio de Janeiro, while 
investigating the causes of a recent epi- 
demic of yellow fever, ‘‘ came upon the 
dreadful fact that the soil of the ceme- 
teries in which the victims of the out- 
break were buried was positively alive 
with microbian organisms exactly iden- 
tical with those found in the vomitings 
and blood of those who had died in the 
hospitals of yellow fever.” The plague 
of Modena in 1828 was shown by Profes- 
sor Bianahi to be due to excavations 
made where victims of the plague were 
interred three hundred years before ; 
and the terrible violence of the cholera 
in London, in 1854, is charged to the 
upturning of the soil wherein the plague- 
stricken of 1665 were buried. I could 
add pages of like testimony, but what 
need to multiply further ? 

Economic science is also as decidedly 
in favor of cremation. This is too evi- 
dent to need demonstration. So ismoral 
science. Good old common sense, too, 
indorses it. Reason indorses it. Esthe- 
tics imdorse it. Cleanliness, purity, 
good taste, refinement, culture indorse 
it. Says the Nineteenth Century, 
through its editor: ‘‘Cremation gives 
truth and reality to the grand and sol- 
emn words, ‘ Ashes to ashes and dust to 
dust,’ and the impressive service, with 
slight change, will be read with a ful- 
ness of meaning never conveyed before. 
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The last rite has purified the body ; its 
elements of physical evil have been an- 
nihilated by fire. Already its dispersed 
constituents, having escaped the long 
imprisonment of the tomb, pursue their 
eternal circuit in harmony with nature’s 
uniform and perfect course.” 

Burial is suggestive of semi-civiliza- 
tion; or rather it wasa state of semi- 
civilization that suggested burial. The 
practice was born of the emotions un- 
guided and unaided by reason and ex- 
perience. It was, and is, therefore, un- 
scientific. It comes from blind impulse, 
as does emotional charity. And as ex- 
perience and reason have shown us the 
unwisdom and folly of such charity, and 
are leading us rather into rational and 
scientific charity, so let them help us to 
see the worse than foolishness—may I 
not say criminality ?--of this blind, emo- 
tional, irrational method of the disposal 
of our friends and our own bodies, ahd 
lead us into this really rational and sci- 
eutific, and, withal, chaste and delight- 
some system of cremation. To refuse or 
neglect to be so guided is to act irration- 
ally, to sin against ourselves and our 
neighbors, and tocommit a crime against 
future generations. 

To practice cremation is but to avail 
ourselves of one of the resources of civ- 
ilization. 

To believe in it and to practice it is to 
act wisely and righteously for ourselves, 
our children, and our children’s 
children, not only ‘‘to the third and 
fourth generations,” but to all future 
generations. 

At a meeting of the Church of Eng- 
land Burial, Funeral, and Mourning 
Reform Association, Canon Elwyn pre- 
siding, the motion was passed: ‘‘ That 
in the present condition of the public 
health it is imperative that a combined 
effort should be made on the part of 
ministers of religion, members of the 
medical profession, and persons of influ- 
ence generally, to put a stop to the re- 
pulsive, dangerous, and utterly inde- 
fensible practice of storing up in the 


neighborhood of large populations vast 
accumulations of human remains in 
every stage of arrested and prolonged 
decay.” 

Let those who are disposed to obey the 
scriptural injunction, ‘‘Come, let us 
reason together,” and are, or think they 
are, in favor of burial, undertake to give 
the ‘‘reason for the faith that is in 
them,” and see which side they will be 
on after the discussion. Such reflection, 
however, even without discussion, I 
believe would suffice to convince any 
one who will pause and take the trouble 
of his own error. But “the trouble is,” 
even in most matters, but especially in a 
matter like this, that most people do not 
reflect ; they haven’t the time to stop to 
reflect, or the disposition or the capacity 
to do so, but go blundering on and on, 
groping their way through life and 
death alike in the darkness of the 
shadows of mere instinct, generation 
after generation. Nevertheless, 


A soul without reflection, 
Like a pile without inhabitants, 
To ruin runs. 


And the victims of the error or blun- 
der of burial, like all other victims of 
error, must suffer the consequences 
thereof, for it is according to natural laws 
that they should suffer, and these laws 
are immutable ; and when these conse- 
quences will have convinced them of 
their error and driven them to believe 
in and to practice cremation, they will 
see that these laws are, on the whole, 
also beneficent, and that it is alike our 
highest duty and best interest to work in 
harmony with them, and practice cre- 
mation. W. M. BOUCHER. 





TIRED EyeEs.—People speak about 
their eyes being fatigued, meaning that 
the retina, or nerve portion of the brain 
that does the seeing, is fatigued, but 
such is not the case, as the retina rarely 
tires. The fatigue is in the inner 
and outer muscles attached to the eye- 
ball, and the muscle of accommodation 
which surrounds the lens of the eye. 
When a near object is to be looked at, 
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this muscle relaxes and allows the lens 
to thicken, increasing its refractive 
power. The inner and outer muscles 
are used in covering the eye on the ob- 
ject to be looked at, the inner one being 
especially used when a near object is to 
be looked at. It is in these three muscles 
mentioned that the fatigue is felt, and 
relief is secured temporarily by closing 
the eyes or gazing at far distant objects. 
The usual indication of strain is a red- 
ness of the rim of the eyelid, betokening 
a congested state of the inner surface, 
which may be accompanied with some 
pain. When the eye tires easily, rest is 
not the proper remedy,.but the use of 
glasses of sufficient power to aid in ac- 
commodating the eye to vision. 

oo 

SimpLE METHOD FOR RE-ANIMATION. 
—At a meeting of the last congress of 
German scientists this subject was dis- 
cussed, and Dr. H. Frank mentioned 
that there are but two ways to stimulate 
the heart—electricity and mechanical 
concussion of the heart. The first is 
considered dangerous by him, as it may 
easily destroy the last power of contrac- 
tion remaining in the organ. But what 
is termed ‘‘ pectoral concussion” is de- 
cidedly preferable. Dr. F.’s method is 
as follows : 

He flexes the hands on the wrist to an 
obtuse angle, places them both near each 
other in the ileo-cecal region, and 
makes vigorous strokes in the direction 
of the heart and of the diaphragm. 
These strokes are repeated from fifteen 
to twenty times, and are succeeded by a 
pause, during which he strikes the chest 
over the heart repeatedly with the palm 
of his hand. In favorable cases this 
method is early successful, aud some- 
times a twitching of the lids or the an- 
gles of the mouth appears with surpris- 
ing rapidity as the first sign of returning 
life. As soonas these symptoms are not- 
ed, the simple manipulations above de- 
scribed must be earnestly continued and 
persevered in from a half to one hour, 
for, with their cessation, the phenomena 





indicating beginning return of life also 
cease. Generally, the face assumes a 
slight reddish tint, and at the same time 
a faint pulsation may be felt in the carot- 
ids. By this method Dr. F. has seen 
life return in fourteen cases, among 
whom were such as had hung them- 
selves, drowned, and asphyxiated by 
carbonic oxide, and in one case by croup. 





BILL NYE ON Bricut’s DiskAsE.—A 
useful fact, remarks Good Health, is 
shown in the following paragraph from 
Bill Nye; viz., that this popular humor- 
ist, though not a medical man by edu- 
cation, has discovered by personal obser- 
vation that the wealthy, who can afford 
to live “‘high” and whose habits are 
sedentary, have pretty much a monoply 
of Bright's disease of the kidneys. 

John Bright was born in 1811. He 
made a tour of the Holy Land at the age 
of twenty-four, but did not decide to 
purchase it, owing to the existence of a 
flaw in the title. On his return from the 
Orient, he discovered that what was 
most needed in Europe and America 
was a good, reliable disease for the use 
of the better classes. The poor and 
humble were well supplied ; but the rich, 
the aristocratic and patrician statesmen, 
corned heads, and porkists, of the two 
lands, languished for a good, reliable 
disease that the poor could not obtain. 
So he began to sit up nights and perfect 
Bright's disease. He gained the prize at 
the Paris Exposition, and honorable 
mention at the great celebration at Phil- 
adelphia ‘‘for a meritorious and effec- 
tive disease for the better classes.” Since 
that time he has been gratified to notice 
that the very best people, both in his 
own land and in this, are handling 
Bright's disease. It has been kept out of 
the reach of the poor, and to die from 
this ailment has been regarded as a 
proud distinction. 

—_~+- > ++ 

A METHOD OF ARRESTING HEMOR- 
RHAGE OF THE NosE.—In cases of per- 
sistent hemorrhage, Prof. Chine, of 
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Edinburgh, advises that plugging the 
posterior nostrils should not be done until 
an attempt has been made to check the 
hemorrhage by firmly grasping the nose 
with the finger and thumb, so as to com- 
pletely prevent the air passing through 
the cavity in the act of breathing. This 
simple resort will usually arrest the bleed- 
ing by allowing a clot to form at the site 
of the ruptured blood vessel; the finger 
and thumb should exercise pressure 
enough to prevent breathing through the 
nose for some time, and when removed 
the patient mustavoid trying to blow the 
nose, or else the air, being driven through 
the nostril, may dislodge the clot ; if the 
air is prevented passing through the nos- 
tril, the clot consolidates, and the hemor- 
rhage is of course arrested. 





+. 


Born LavGHine.—The following in- 
cident is reported in one of our city news- 
papers, and probably does not illustrate 
the alleged reportorial tendency to ex- 
aggerate, but a psychological fact :— 

Laura Miller, a richly-dressed woman, 
burst into a violent fit of laughing when 
charged with intoxication at Essex Mar- 
ket yesterday. 

‘““What excuse?” began the Judge. 

‘*Madame, will you stop your laugh- 
ing?” 

**T suppose I can laugh, can’t 1?” she 
replied. 

‘*What have you to—Now, I won't 
tell you again to stop your laughing,” 
said the Court, sternly. 

“Gracious me!” exclaimed 
woman, ‘‘is it a sin to laugh?” 

‘* It is,” said the Court, ‘‘when there 
is no occasion for it. What are you 
laughing about ?” 

‘*T don't know myself,” she answered. 

**“You don’t know what you are 
laughing about,” said the Judge, in as- 
tonishment. 

‘‘No. I like to laugh. I was born 


the 


that way. It is impossible to break the 
habit now.” 

She was still laughing when the officer 
led her away to servea ten-day sentence. 





AN ALCOHOLIC CHANGE IN ENGLAND. 
—The medicinal value of alcohol is slow 
ly vanishing. Here are facts from Eng- 
land and Wales. There are twenty- 
seven workhouses where intoxicants are 
not at all allowed. The experience of 
doctors in these has proved the use of 
alcohol. unnecessary. In 1871 the total 
cost of intoxicants used in workhouses 
and infirmaries amounted to £82,554, in 
1881 amounted to £60,303, and in 1885 it 
was reduced to £44,820. The most 
marked feature of progress toward sobri- 
ety in England in this decrease of intox- 
icants in workhouses. There has been 
a reduction of more than twenty-five 
per cent. in four years past, and of 
forty-five per cent. in the last fifteen 
years. 


THE ONE PET NAME. 





EVER had a boy so many names, 
They called him Jimmy, and Jim, and 
James, 
Jeems, and Jamie, and well he knew 
Who it was that wanted him, too. 


The boys in the street ran after him, 
Shouting quite loudly, “Jim! 
Until the echoes, little and big, 

Seemed to be dancing a Jim Crow jig. 


Hey, J-i-m-m!”” 


Grandpapa, who was dignified 
And held his head with an air of pride, 
Didn’t believe in abridging names 

that 


And made the most he could of 


“J-a-m-e-s.”” 


Biddy O’Flynn could never, it seems, 
Call him anything else but ‘‘Jeems,”’ 
And when the nurse, old Mrs. McVyse, 
Called him “Jamie,” it sounded nice. 


But sweeter and dearer than all the rest, 
Was the one pet name that he liked the best; 
“ Darling !’—he heard it whate’er he was at, 
For none but his mother called him that.” 
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Child-Culture. 








THE CANKER IN 


66 Y only pleasure is in my busi- 

ness!” exclaimed a gentle- 
man, annoyed at the rude behavior of 
the group of children gathered about the 
well-spread tea-table. 

“And in your home,” gently inter- 
posed the wife, a flush of shame and 
pain coloring her cheeks. 

**It should be,” he rejoined hastily, 
**but when a man comes to his home at 
nightfall, worn out, and needing quiet 
and rest, the habit of fault-finding and 
quarreling into which his children have 
fallen is not very conducive to peace of 
mind.” 

The lady made no reply. She appre- 
ciated the nervous tension to which her 
husband’s business subjected him, and 
she well knew’ that his warm heart 
would soon repent the hasty words, 
which were not meant for her. The 
sting lay in the fact that she realized not 
only the truth of his complaint, but her 
own inability to cope with the situation. 
Her fast-growing boys hardly heeded 
her mild remonstrances; her little 
daughters were quick to copy the saucy 
speech of their brothers, especially when 
teased. Only the smiling baby was an 
unalloyed source of happiness, for as yet 
her naturally sweet disposition was un- 
spoiled. Her bright, loving glance gave 
the weary mother-heart sweet comfort. 
One, at least, of the little brood was still 
wholly lovable. 

Wherein lay the difficulty? How 
happened it that these children were 
gradually throwing off restraint, and 
rendering many times a forced rather 
than a willing obedience? The bright, 
handsome face of the eldest, a lad of fif- 
teen, was too often obscured by a scowl. 
Fault-finding was fast becoming second 
nature to him. The food, wholesome 
and abundant, was seldom to his liking. 


THE HOME. 


Hardiy a meal was served at which he 
found everything satisfactory. This ex- 
ample was not without its ill effect upon 
the younger members of the family, who 
in their turn either whimsically refused to 
eat certain things, or jealously watched 
the division of the dainties, arguing and 
bickering among themse] ves meanwhile. 
Meals were hurried and noisy, while 
often the worried mother was led to wish 
that she had not exacted some simple re- 
quirement, as the effort to obtain obedi- 
ence usually resulted in argument, or 
in her being obliged to send away the 
principal offender in disgrace. 

The same selfish spirit which mani- 
fested itself so disagreeably at the table 
was observable everywhere in the chil- 
dren’s behavior toward one another, 
spoiling even their play, and it had be- 
come a source of real misery to the pa- 
rents, particularly to the mother, upon 
whom the home government largely 
devolved in the enforced absence of her 
husband. Not a disciplinarian by na- 
ture, she yet had managed to secure or- 
derly conduct, until repeated sicknesses 
withdrew her guiding hand, and after 
each intermission of regular authority 
she found it more difficult to regain her 
dominion, for the little ones had not. 
been slow to learn the extent of their 
own power. 

A firm hand might have carried them 
safely through these perilous seasons, 
and it was most unfortunate that some 
days the father scarcely saw them, ex- 
cept to kiss them good-morning and 
good-night. His authority, therefore, 
was of necessity spasmodical, and ren- 
dered more so by the mental condition 
in which he happened to return to his 
home. Nervous by temperament, he 
labored under a continual mental high 
pressure, which could not fail to be pro- 
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ductive of impatience, when the balance 
was disturbed ever so slightly. Having 
the interests of his children very close at 
heart, and being especially eager for 
their moral growth, he was yet uneven 
in his government. His strict sense of 
honor. advocated harsh measures, if 
needful, and to these the tender heart of 
his wife would have unquestioningly 
yielded, had he at all times been able to 
exercise his authority calmly, and with 
moderation, but this was frequently a 
physical impossibility that he himself 
deplored. 

How to obtain more hearty obedience, 
to efface the growing discontent, to 
maintain harmony, to preserve an amic- 
ab’e spirit under correction, was the fre- 
quent subject of earnest discussion, the 
constant burden of the parental thought, 
and one which weighed more heavily 
with succeeding years. Small wonder 
that the father groaned in secret, the 
mother shed anxious tears, as each new 
effort proved unavailing, and they be- 
held their children becoming daily more 
exacting, selfish, unmanageable, and 
positively unhappy, though far more 
was done for their pleasure than in 
years gone by, when wants were fewer, 
and discord almost unknown. 

The children, naturally, did not un- 
derstand the constant struggle and self- 
denial required to provide the comfort- 
able home, clothing, and food which 
they accepted as a matter of course, and 
no more than their right. Nor was it 
necessary that they should realize to the 
full the loving care which guarded and 
provided for their helpless age, for child- 
hood should be exempt from worries and 
trials which maturer years bring soon 
enough. Doubtful if such knowledge 
would have made even the eldest more 
considerate, for until a boy has learned 
by experience how much easier it is to 
spend than to earn, he can form no real 
idea of the value of money, nor of its 
cost. 

The constant wear and tear of mind 
and body, exhausted by the never-ceas- 


ing struggle which the effort to live 
comfortably on a small income entailed ; 
the scant supply of nervous force, taxed 
almost beyond endurance, offered real 
excuse for these devoted parents, when, 
as too often happened, one or the other 
lost self-repression, spoke hastily in a - 
fault-finding tone, or manifested dis- 
pleasure by impatient word ordeed. The 
fact, however, remained patent that such 
lapse of self-restraint weakened their 
governing power, for its tendency was 
to lessen the respect, and gradually to 
diminish the love of the unformed minds 
which took their tone from that of those 
in authority. 

Perhaps, had the head of the family 
been less absorbed in business, less 
harassed by the important question of 
making a living for his dear ones, the 
mental equilibrium of the household 
might have been preserved, although at 
the expense of some of the bodily com- 
forts enjoyed now. Would it not have 
been better to have sacrificed much, that 
the father and mother might be able to 
exhibit a bright and hopeful spirit under 
all circumstances, a gentle, affectionate 
manner, which should win the respect- 
ful, docile obedience of their children ? 

This case is not an exceptional one. 
There are thousands of just such fami- 
lies, living to the full extent of their in- 
come, neglecting to practice the social 
virtue of economy except as compelled 
by their limited means; striving, and 
truly meaning to be strictly honest, yet 
always on the verge of financial em~- 
barrassment, and, therefore, so troubled 
that even the comfort which might be 
taken is spoiled by the thought of the 
uncertainty of the future. ‘‘ What 
would my family do, were any thing to 
happen to me?” 

So the home becomes for the father 
only a place in which to swallow his 
hurried meals, and to sleep, if his over- 
taxed brain will permit. He finds no 
time to devote to winning the affection 
of his children, for every moment must 
be spent in toiling forthem. He forgets 
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to render to his wife those little courtesies 
which came so naturally when she was 
the blooming maiden of his choice. Not 
that he cares less for her. Have not 
years of devotion to her interests firmly 
established that? Is not the mother of 

. his children dearer to him than his own 
life ? 

** How shall I govern my children so 
that they will not annoy their tired 
father ?” queries the perplexed mother, 
appreciating to the full the affection for 
his family, proven by every hour of her 
husband’s careworn existence, and long- 
ing to smooth the pathway as much as 
possible. So each vies with the other in 
loving self-denial. But it is so easy to 
spend more than the limited income will 
allow. Neighbors and friends make no 
allowance for shabby clothing, appetites 
rendered dainty by sickness demand 
many luxuries, doctors’ fees entrench 
upon the little hoard for a rainy day. 
The church is in debt, and not to seem 
mean contributions must be made that 
are beyond one’s real ability. With all 
this, neither husband nor wife may be 
extravagant or wasteful, yet peace is 
lost, and happiness endangered in the 
effort to do more than they can, or 
ought, upon their means. In failing to 
be just to themselves, tempers suffer 
from the continual strain. Worried 
persons become nervous, and easily im- 
patient. Parents whose self-control is 
readily disturbed, find their tone quickly 
caught up, and repeated later. Nor are 
children slow to learn the limit to 
which they may stretch the parental 
tether. Occasionally the offender pre- 
sumes too far, the rope of endurance 
snaps, and the boy is sent forth from 
the sheltered nest to shift for himself at 
too tender an age ; at that period when 
he thinks himself a man, but when from 
a worldly point of view he has every- 
thing yet to learn. Alas for the contin- 
ued purity and uprightness of the soul 
of a young man who has resisted the 
authority under which his earlier years 
have been spent, denying its right. 


Parents, do not become so absorbed in 
your anxious effort to provide the good 
gifts of this world for your dear ones, 
that you endanger your own peace 
of mind, and thereby that of your house- 
hold. How can you expect your chil- 
dren to acquire self-restraint, patience, 
and a contented spirit, except through 
your daily example? Give them your- 
self, your thoughts, time, personal in- 
terest. 

Study the inherent traits, of your 
growing sons and daughters, and foster 
the good in each nature. Teach them 
so to rely upon your affectionate coun- 
sel and ready sympathy that you may 
rest assured of possessing their entire 
confidence. 

Be their friend, as well as monitor. 
As is often spoken from the pulpit, 
‘Your children need you, if you are 
what you should be, more than they 
need your money.” 

The pleasure derived from an orderly, 
neatly appointed, home-like house, pre- 
sided over by an intelligent, loving, 
lady-like woman, whose children are 
obedient and tractable, is sufficient 
reward. 

For all a man’s labor of mind and body 
his thoughts will turn longingly tosucha 
home, for in it there is no corroding 
canker. We believe one great secret of 
success lies in keeping the expenses 
within the income, whether this be one 
or five thousand dollars. Tobe ever so 
little behind-hand means worriment, 
nervousness, impatience, and an unruly 
household. Self-control once lost, is 
not easily regained. Proper control of 
children slips easily away. Like the 
‘*camel’s nose” in the fable, disobedi- 
ence increases, until it acquires so great 
a hold it can not be dislodged without an 
effort few parents are able to make. 
Father, mother, you may need to cut 
deeply to sacrifice much, but begin at 
once. It is worth while. There need 
be no canker to destroy the peace of the 
home. 

ADA E. H. 
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SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENT OF CHILDREN. 


ROM the Boston Journal we take 

this account of what is called ‘‘An 

object lesson in a railroad car,” with cer- 

tain appropriate comments in connec- 
tion :— " 

‘Some summer excursionists lately 
noticed a pleasant scene in a journey of 
a few hours, which seemed a proof of 
“glad times, when fathers and mothers 
are more and more coming to live with 
the children.’ A mother and bright lit- 
tle son occupied a seat near the rear of 
the car, and the clear, child’s tones 
reached even beyond the immediate 
neighborhood. Like all active children, 
he began, soon after the car started, to 
make numerous inquiries, which the 
mother answered as clearly as possi- 
ble. 

Before her patience was exhausted and 
the other passengers had begun to be an- 
noyed, she opened a newspaper and read 
aloud interesting incidents, with com- 
ments, for the child’s appreciation. All 
questions and restless movements ceased 
during an account of the circus, which 
had opened in the city ; and a lively con- 
versation about the animals and their 
habits, and the games, with their allu- 
sions to the Roman chariot races, enter- 
tained the little traveler for many 
miles. 

When the newspaper seemed to fail in 
its purpose of entertainment and instruc- 
tion, the mother folded the sheet and di- 
rected her little son’s attention to the 
landscape, as she explained the route 
and direction of the journey. Soon the 
travelers began to play simple games, 
such as ‘What is my thought like?» 
and ‘Yes, no, and I don’t know,’ this 
quiet amusement occupying the boy’s 
mind until the end of the journey. Not 
a restless nor impatient movement had 
he passed, though the car was warm and 
crowded and the journey of several 
hours’ duration. He had found his 
mother the jolliest traveling companion 
in the world, and his face was as bright 
and unfatigued when he was seen going 


down the car, proud to carry his 
mother’s bag and wrap, as when he had 
first entered the train with all the glad 
expectation of childhood. Ms 

‘“‘The bright little incident showed the 
advantage of interest and help from 
older people in children’s amusements. 
A mother who has had much experience 
with boys and girls says that ‘the ma- 
jority of children, while easily interested, 
will not follow out their natural incli- 
nations without help.’ They need sug- 
gestions to turn their plays to the best 
advantage ; they require encouragement 
and sympathy to preserve contentment 
and full delight. A few toys, with the 
mother's incentive to originality and in- 
vention are worth more to children than 
the contents of a toy shop without a 
knowledge of their best use. How many 
mothers are only annoyed at the child’s 
question, ‘What shall I do?’ instead of 
being pleased at the chance of sharing 
the little one’s amusements. 

One summer, not many years ago, a 
beautiful summer, resort lost its attraction 
for many visitors on account of the rude- 
ness of a large throng of idle, undis- 
ciplined children. 

It was apparently a general parental 
idea that, as the children were 
safe out of doors, they might be permit- 
ted to amuse themselves as they chose 
upon the beach and in the fields. The 
consequences were lawlessness and un- 
restraint in the juvenile part of the com- 
munity and annoyance among the older 
people. Some one suggested that a va- 
cation school was a needed charitable 
enterprise at that resort. The beach had 
many treasures of scientific knowledge 
for young people; and the fields, with 
their products of flowers, butterflies, and 
birds, were equally rich in material for 
amusement. All these stores were lost, 
because the parents were too indolent or 
careless to interest themselves in their 
children’s plays, and the whole summer 
community suffered from the children’s 
idleness.” 
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SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





The Buffalo International 
Fair.—Early in September an exposition 
on a grand scale will be opened in Buffalo, 
N. Y. For several months preparations 
have been making by those in charge of the 
enterprise, and such is the scale on which it 
is projected that the title ‘‘ International ” is 
nota misnomer. A glance at the engraving 
of the main building for the assemblage of 
exhibits, and a cursory reading of its pro- 
portions, will interest the Journat reader, 
and impress him that it isa big affair. This 
building has a frontage of 450 feet, and a 
depth of 200, occupying a space of 90,000 
square feet. This is not all under one roof, 
but consists of a series of what might be re- 
garded as independent towers, spacious in 
their interiors and connected by inter- 
mediate halls. These towers and connect- 
ing halls surround and inclose two immense 
courts under one roof, which is supported 
by large trusses. The courts are each 86 by 
124 feet in dimensions, with overhanging 
galleries surrounding them. The central 
tower is 66 feet square and rises to a height 
of 160 feet. The four pavilions, or smaller 
towers, forming the four corners of the main 
building, are 112 feet high and 56 feet 
square. The aisles, above referred to, 
which connect these towers, and which fur- 
nish a large proportion of the exhibition 
space, are 50 feet in width, and are sur- 
mounted with a long lantern roof, which 
gives abundance of light. 

The white limestone steps which lead up 
to the arched portals are 50 feet long, fur- 
nishing a dignified aspect to the main en- 
trance. This is in the form of three grace- 
ful arches. The central one is twelve feet 
in width, and those on either side nine feet 
wide. These arched doorways are con- 
structed of pressed brick and spring from 
elaborately carved capitals of Kibbe sand- 
stone. Above this ornamental triple en- 
trance is an arcade of fine stately windows, 
built of pressed brick, each five feet wide by 
sixteen feet high, with lights of fine plate 
glass. The brick-work above this arcade of 
windows is laid up in a mosaic pattern, 
which greatly adds to the artistic beauty of 
the entire facade. 


Above the mosaic brick-work rises the 
tower, built of hard wood, its gracefully 
tapering roof being covered with shingles 
which will be English-stained, probably in 
some dark red tint. At the apex of the 
tower is a cupola, or lantern, which will be 
accessible to visitors by means of a stair- 
way, leading up from the third story. It is 
from this lofty lantern perch that visitors to 
the exposition will be able to obtain a view 
of the surrounding country. 

Along the front, and on two sides of the 
entire building, extends, at the height of the 
second story between the towers, a spacious 
gallery or balcony, from which a fine view 
of the vast Fair grounds, with its other 
buildings and attractions, can be obtained. 
The broad meadow in front of this main 
building is circled by a mile race-track, the 
oval enelgsed by the same being again belt- 
ed by a half-mile track for the famous bi- 
cycle tournament which is to be held dur- 
ing the fair. Buildings for the live-stock 
exhibits almost surround this immense en- 
closure. 

On passing through any of the arches 
forming the chief entrance to the main 
building, the visitor will find himself facing 
a stairway twenty feet in width, which rises 
to a landing, on three sides of which are 
arched open doorways, giving access on 
either side to the broad aisles which form 
that portion of the building, included di- 
rectly between the tower, as before describ- 
ed, and also giving access to the galleries of 
the two interior courts. From this broad 
landing, the many-arched effect of which is 
peculiarly striking, arise the stairs leading 
to the floor above. 

Having reached this landing, the visitor 
can turn through one of the archways either 
on the right or left, and inspect the accom- 
modation for exhibitors. Here is a corridor 
nearly 200 fect long and fifty feet wide. 
Four rows of exhibits extend the length of 
this corridor, leaving a double promenade 
between. 

This system in the arrangement of exhibits 
is continued all through the building, mak- 
ing a total length of four rows of exhibits 
with two promenades of about 1,300 feet, 





" 


‘MAIN: BUILDING: * 
‘DUFFALO:INTERNATIONAL: FAIR: 
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exclusive of the space for exhibits in the 
galleries, which are fully two-thirds addi- 
tional. 

A very large list of ‘‘ special ” attractions 
is advertised by the managers of the exposi- 
tion. Art and industry, agriculture and sci- 
ence, social interests, educational, the sports 
of the turf, the newest developments of hu- 
man inventions, and many curiosities of an- 
cient production will be combined to ren- 
der the undertaking a success. 


Photography by Artificial 
Light.—For years it has been the dream 
of the photographer that some method of 
operation might be devised, or some kind 
of illumination discovered, by which it 
would be as easy to photograph the under- 
ground workings of a mine, the interior of 
a badly or unequally lighted workshop, 
with all the hands at work, or the family 
circle around the tea-table, as a single figure 
in a well appointed studio. That dream has 
at last been realized, and by the use of a 
pyrotechnic preparation composed of chlo- 
rate of potassium and powdered magnesium, 
photography may be successfully practiced 
as well at night as during the day, and al- 
together independent of any other source of 
light with the quick acting lens and instan- 
taneous dry plate now in use, supplemented 
by this new Ademic light. Machinery in 
motion can be photographed as easily as by 
the old method; objects were taken while 
in the direct sunlight and at rest. 

The quantity of the magnesium powder re- 
quired will of course vary with the amount 
of surface to be illuminated and the distance 
of the object ; usually about twenty grains 
is sufficient. It is exploded in various ways, 
and above the camera, a trifle back, so that 
the light wil! not reflect in the lens. 

The powder should be placed on a metal 
plate or saucer, and may be exploded di- 
rectly by the flame of a long taper ; laid on 
a piece of tissue paper, with a corner stick- 
ing out far enough to act as a slow match 
when ignited, or better still, by percussion 
action. This may be conveniently effected 
by taking a‘‘toy pistol” and fastening a 
small tin saucer to the part on which the 
hammer falls. A hole should be drilled in 
this so as to enable the head of an ordinary 
parlor match to be placed immediately un- 
der the hammer and the powder placed 


around it with a smal] gun cotton wisp. 
The pistol thus loaded may be held in the 
hand, and the powder exploded by a pull 
of the trigger, the cap cf the lens being re- 
moved immediately before, and replaced 
immediately after the explosion. The focus 
may be easily adjusted by the light of a 
lamp or candle placed near the object, and 
of course removed before exposure. Any 
flame or light not falling directly on the 
lens may remain while making the ex- 
posure with the magnesium powder. — Power 
and Transmission. 


Testing the Refraction of the 
Eye.—Mr. A. Legge Roe describes (The 
Lancet) the following simple method of test- 
ing refraction: *‘A trial frame is applied in 
the usual way, one eye excluded with a 
diaphragm, and the patient instructed to 
look steadily at a distant object. A black- 
ened disk, perforated in the center with a 
hole two millimeters in diameter, is rapidly 
passed across the eye to be tested in a hori- 
zontal direction by the surgeon. The pa- 
tient is questioned as to the direction taken 
by the object ; if the motion is in the same 
direction as that of the disk, myopia is pres- 
ent; if in the opposite direction, hyper- 
metropia; if there is no apparent motion, 
emmetropia. The vertical meridian is then 
tested in the same way. Ifthe motion is in 
opposite directions in the vertical and hori- 
zontal meridians, mixed astigmatism is at 
once diagnosed. An error of refraction hav- 
ing been detected, suitable lenses are grad- 
ually added and the disk used as before, 
until there is no apparent motion of the 
object. The defect will then be corrected. 
There 1s a tendency to overestimate myopia 
about .5 D., and to underestimate hyper- 
metropia .75 D. A good test-object is a 
small picture frame, using the vertical sides 
for testing the horizontal meridian, and vice 
versa. The explanation of the above phe- 
nomena will be found in Scheiner’s test, of 
which this is apparently a modification ap- 
plied to refraction.” 


A Great Building Removed 
Whole.—The hotel at Brighton Beach, 
Coney Island, was removed a while since 
entire. The building weighed about 5,000 
tons. It was raised by seven jacks high 
enough to lay twenty-four lines of railroad 
track beneath it, and extending in the direc- 
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tion of its proposed movement. Next, 
twenty-four trains of flat-cars were run un- 
der the hotel, on which the latter was then 
lowered. A number of heavy blocks and 
falls were then connected to the front ends 
of the twenty-four lines of cars. As abut- 
ment the forward blocks were attached by 
chain slings directly to the rails. The 
tackles were arranged so that there were 
twelve falls, the end of each of which was 
carried to the motors. A number of thirty- 
five ton locomotives were on the ground. 
They were placed upon two tracks, and six 
ropes leading from the falls were attached 
to the coupling at the rear of each set of en- 
gines. Ata given signal the engines were 
started, and the building was moved about 
400 feet so successfully that neither plaster 
nor glass was cracked, and even the crock- 
ery kept its place without harm. 


Utilizing the Tin Can.— Probably 
no one article has been put to such a variety 
of uses as the tin can, and is so great a nui- 
sance when tossed empty upon the world. 
A woman up in Maine tells, in the Lewiston 
Journal, how those too good to throw away 
were utilized in her family: 

‘*T learned to use them for brown bread 
when tenting out at the seashore, where 
dishes were scarce and cans plenty, and I 
liked them so well that I kept up the prac- 
tice after coming home, especially after 
finding out that four of them just laid in my 
steamer. But this is not all the uses I find 
forthem. Ina few weeks my kitchen will 
be decorated with old salt boxes, each filled 
with as many cans, minus the bottoms, as 
will stand up in it, each can filled with gar- 
den soil, and each of these tin pots holding 
a tomato, dahlia, or other plant. I find it 
easier to transplant without disturbing the 
roots when the plantsare so treated, and hav- 
ing no bottoms, the cans do not hold water 
enough to spoil the roots, as might be the 
case were they used separately. Sometimes 
I have sunk in the soil in the garden, near 
a plant that needed a good deal of water, an 
old can with a hole or two punched in the 
bottom to help it to leak, and then filled this 
can with water each night or morning. I 
also found this a good chance to add ferti- 
lizers by putting them in the water. John 
likes the cans to put around the trunks of 
young fruit trees. He says he has saved 


enough trees from the mice in this way to 
pay for all the canned tomatoes, corn, and 
peaches we have eaten. He takes off the 
bottom, cuts open one side, fits them around 
the stem, and draws the sides together 
again, and then pushes them down so that 
an inch or two is below the top of the soil. 
The pieces of tin straightened out have also 
done duty as scarecrows, dustpans, and sev- 
eral other things in an emergency.” 


“Sizes” of Common Things.— 
“It is astonishing to observe how few 
people understand the common rule of 
measurement in purchasing wearing ap- 
parel,” said a clothing dealer. ‘For in- 
stance, a man will buy a coat that is a ‘size” 
too small or too large. A ‘size’ smaller or 
a ‘size’ larger is what he probably needs, 
but he does not know what a ‘size’ is. 
Well, a ‘ size’ in a coat is an inch, a size in 
underwear is two inches, a size in a sock is 
one-half inch, in a collar one-half inch, in @ 
shirt one-half inch, in shoes one-sixth inch, 
pants one inch, gloves one-fourth inch, and 
in hats one-eighth inch. Very few pur- 
chasers’ ever understand the schedule 
named.” 


The British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society was organized in 1804. 
The American Bible Society came into ex- 
istence in 1816. The issues of these two 
great Bible Societies, one in England 
and one in America, whose average age 
is seventy-eight years, have now reached 
the enormous amount of 166,289,142 co- 
pies, all sizes. Their moneyed receipts 
have been over $75,000,000. For the last 
four years these two societies have averaged 
an issue of nearly 18,000 copies daily. The 
last year they have averaged over 18,000 
copies each business day, calling ten hours 
a day’s work. It is over 1,818 copies an 
hour, 30 copies a minute, or a copy every two 
seconds. Notwithstanding all the magna 
chartas or constitutions of men, ‘‘ the earth 
shall be filled with the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea.” And “the word of our God shall 
stand forever.” Hab. ii. 14, Isa. xl. 8. - B. 


Boys, Stay on the Farm.—Many 
of the boys seem to be anxious to get off the 
farm. If they would take the advice of old 
men who have made farming a life work, 
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they would find that the weight of the ad- 
vice would be: Stay on the farm. Here is 
what Col. W. W. Ross, of Texas, says: 

“T have been a farmerand watching farm- 
ing for fifty years. I now see the cause of 
our failures ; it was not the land or seasons, 
but the fault lay in us. If I} were a young 
man again nothing could enticejme from the 
farm. Sometimes the words of one who is 
not on a farm have more weight than one 
who is farming. To such}we would repeat 
the words of Hon. Thomas Corwin. When 
he was Secretary of the Treasury, a young 
man journeyed from Ohio tojWashington in 
search of a clerkship. When he came to 
Mr. Corwin, this is the advice he*got : 

‘“* *My young friend, go to the Northwest, 
buy 160 acres of government land, or if you 
have not the money, squat on it; get youan 
ax and mattock, put up a_log cabin for your 
habitation, and raise a little corn and pota- 
toes ; keep your conscience clear, and live 
like a freeman, your own master, with no- 
body to give you orders, and without de- 
pendence upon anybody. Do that, and you 
will be honored, respected, influential, and 
rich. But accept a clerkship here, and you 
sink at once all independence, your energies 
become relaxed, and you are unfitted in a 
few years for any other and more indepen- 
dent position. I may give you a place to- 
day and turn you out again to-morrow ; and 
there is another man over there at the White 
House who can turn me out, and so we go. 
But if you own an acre of land it is your 
kingdom, and your cabin is your castle; 
you are a sovereign, and you will feel it in 
every throbbing of your pulse, and every 
day of your life you will assure me of your 
thanks for having thus adviced vou.’ ” 

The carriage which was made by the 
United States government especially for the 
use of Lafayette during his visit to this 
country in 1824 is owned in Chicago. To 
the eye of the present it is a quaint old ark, 
hung on big springs and wide straps, and 
from his lofty seat the old Frenchman used 
to descend to the ground by steps with 
many foldings. 

Aerial Navigation. 

Eprror PorenoLoaioaL JOURNAL: 

Dear Sir.—In the August number, 1887, 
you courteously accorded space to my the- 
ory of aerial navigation, and of the mechan- 


ical means by which the problem can be 
successfully solved. Is it not within the 
realms of possibility that some of your sub- 
scribers may join in the formation of a stock 
company, to be organized with a view of 
giving the scheme a practical trial? Success 
in this direction means a fortune to those 
investing in it. To those who have not 
given the subject much thought, please al- 
low me to unfold the legitimate results of 
an opening of the upper highway. 

1. The first practical airship will be the 
signal for a universal disarmament, because 
one airship could drop destruction on a 
whole army with absolute precision. With 
the abolition of armies that of thrones will 
be but a logical consequence. The millions 
in Europe now forced to bear arms during 
the best years of their life would be restored 
to the industrial and agricultural pursuits 
which alone confer true greatness upon any 
country. 

2. The “‘ upper highway” being the only 
natural and truly legitimate one designed 
by an all-wise Providence to bless all man- 
kind without exception, it is the true mis- 
sion of science and philanthropy to open it 
for purposes of both exploration and coloni- 
zation. Neither rivers, bridges, fortifica- 
tions, mountains, nor even oceans will then 
be considered as barriers to free intercourse 
between all nations; and frontiers, in conse- 
quence, will become mere reminiscences of 
a barbarous past. 

3. Any city boasting gasworks is at once 
converted into and elevated to the import- 
ance of a seaport. 

4. Railway monopoly will receive a salu- 
tary setback when once a comfort and trav- 
el-loving public has tasted the delights of 
safe and speedy overhead travel. 

5. Aerial navigation will usher in the 
millennium by preparing the untrammeled 
intercourse between all the nations of earth. 
Its advent will establish the political equal- 
ity of all States, and will develop the neces- 
sary fundamental conditions for the inaug- 
uration of the Universal Republic. 

6. Two-thirds of the sick and suffering 
population will be restored to permanent 
health when once the means are at hand to 
enable all such to breathe from the pure 
ocean of the upper layers. 


Respectfully yours, N. HEtmger, 
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{A practical airship will produce great 


political and social changes. This to the 
reflective mind is beyond doubt, and the 
editor is not disposed_to ‘protest against the 
claims of the zealous projector, in view of 
the vast changes wrought by the telegraph. } 
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HUMAN DEPRESSANTS. 

THERE are persons so constituted by 
temperament and mental organism that 
they exercise a depressing influence 
upon most of their associates. They 
have no magnetism, but rather a nega- 
tive, flabby spirit that seems to operate, 
speaking figuratively, much as a wet 
shoe does upon one who is compelled to 
wear it. They draw, draw, draw upon 
the nervous strength and exhaust the 
patience of those who are compelled to 
be much in their company. They are 
absorbent, never rendering any com- 
pensation for the vital energy which 
they exact. Wedo notclaim to bemore 
sensitive than the average man whose 
temperament is of the mental-motive 
type, but we have met people who seem- 
ed to draw upon our resources, mental 
and physical, severely, and after an 
hour’s interview would leave us feeling 
more depressed and weary than we have 
felt after six hours’ tramping among the 
hillson an Augustday. A person of this 








negative, absorbent type may not say or 
do anything to which direct objection 
can be made; he may be well educated 
and as courteous as people we esteem, 
but the moment he comes iuto our pres- 
ence we are conscious of a change of at- 
mosphere and an uncontrollable sense 
of repulsion rises to the surface. 

In some households we find one of the 
members who is like ‘‘a wet blanket” 
to all the rest. The charge of ‘‘a bad 
temper” may not be properly brought 
against him or her, but there is a subtile 
something in the manner and facial ex- 
pression that is unpleasant to others, 
and of which the younger members of 
“T do 
wish you wouldn’t look at me, Aunt 
Hepsa.” ‘‘I don’t wish to sit by Uncle 
Jabez, he makes me so nervous.” ‘I 
do wish Aunt Loisette would go and live 
somewhere else,” are protests that have 


the family openly complain. 


been heard by parents from children in 
whose teaching has been included a 
goodly share of the principle of respect 
for their elders. The buoyancy of 
youth under the perpetual chill and 
menace of such an unhappy nature as 
we have described must now and then 
We will not 
say that such an association constantly 
maintained is hurtful to the germinating 
nature of children, as the fact is too ob- 
vious, but we will say that the parents 
who know that such an unhealthful in- 


rebel and find expression. 


fluence exists in their homes, should en- 
deavor to remove it, and prevent future 
trouble for themselves that may find 
maturity in estranged children and a 
ruined home. 

It is not easy to analyze the depres- 
sing person, although temperament 
has evidently much more to do with 
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his unfortunate habit than anything 
else, 
weakness or disease associated with it, 


We usually find some organic 


especially dyspepsia in one of its protean 
forms. The circylation is poor in the 
external vessels, and the blood is want- 
ing in that ardent stimulus that stirs up 
the higher organs of the brain. We 
think that cautiousness is one of the 
most active faculties, while hopefulness 
and the social nature are lacking in 
strength. The head of these ‘‘nega- 
tives” is usually found to be flat in the 
temples and rather narrow in the fore- 
head, indicating want of imagination, of 
judgment, and little or no original dis- 
cernment of the humorous side of 
things. They look upon life with sod- 
den face, take everything too seriously, 
and have no sympathy for the gamesome 
and light-hearted—even in children. 
They have forgotten that they were 
It is the ex- 
pression of unvviced censure borne 


children once themselves. 


wherever they go that makes many of 
these people intolerable. One is reported 
as saying to a friend, ‘‘I don’t see why 
everybody complains of my manner. 
I'm sure that I’m never irritable, and 
try always not to say disagreeable 
things.” ‘‘ That is true, I do not doubt,” 
said the friend in reply, ‘‘ but you al- 
ways look as if displeased with what you 
see around you and were thinking disa- 
greeable things.” 

To attempt to bring about an accept- 
able mental condition in these cases, if 
they are in middle life, is well nigh hope- 
less since they are accustomed to regard 
themselves as the injured parties, and 
the treatment they receive as unjust and 
cruel. Furthermore, they have gotten 
into the way of believing that their views 


of the world are correct, and that the 
people around them are perverse and 
foolish, sinners against propriety, and 
especially wanting in respect for them. 
They may not set themselves up as pat- 
terns of correct conduct, but they speak 
and act as if they were quite free from 
blame. Their condition is one of men- 
tal infirmity—a mild insanity—in which 
the moral faculties are the seat of the 
primary degeneration, the manifesta- 
tions of sympathy, kindness, good-will, 
and good cheer being warped or sup- 
pressed. 
in any particular class by the alienists, 
but they are nevertheless of unsound 


We have not found them set 


mind, and society would be relieved of 
much annoyance and loss were they as- 

signed a department in an asylum. 

+. 

A PRINCIPLE OF HARMONY. 
ScIENCE teaches that everything in 
nature, be it animate or inanimate, will 
show a rhythmic response to some mu- 
A great edifice will be felt 
to vibrate when the organist strikes a 


sical tune. 


certain key or produces a certain har- 
Animals are affected by sounds 
and show their sensations by restless 


mony. 


movements and peculiar cries. A Ger- 
man musician once claimed that he 
could ‘‘ fiddle” down a great bridge, and 
his assertion was not an idleone. When 
he had found the dominant chord suit- 
ed to the tension of the structure the 
stone arch began to vibrate in response. 

The man or woman who possesses 
power over others can strike the chord 
in the human heart that will vibrate in 
harmony to their dominant tone, and 
thus secure results in friendship and ser- 
vice that other persons can not obtain. 
I say can not obtain, if they persist in 
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their common way of living, which is to 
keep personal concerns in view con- 
stantly, and to ignore the simple obliga- 
tions of kindness and charity that rest 
upon their human nature. Class dis- 
tinctions of a most artificial character 
are respected in this country, and they 
are frequently illustrated in a fashion 
that is absurd enough. Wealth is the 
chief factor in what is called the best 
society, and the pretensions to superi- 
ority, that are so much affected by the 
majority of rich people in their relations 
with those dependent upon daily earn- 
ings for support, are offensive to the 
latter and one source of the discontent 
that prevailsamong them. The attempt 
to erect a fabric of society in which the 
people shall be partitioned off into classes 
or sets is not consistent with the spirit 
of the American Constitution, which 
grants privileges to no man, but estab- 
lishes an equality of citizenship. The 
masses of the people know this, and 
when a rich man arrogates to himself a 
plane of special importance because of 
his plethoric bank account, they deci- 
sively protest against his presumption. 
Can we say that they are wrong ? 


A D.D. ON BRAIN FUNCTION. 
A LETTER received recently from a 





western correspondent shows him to be 
much affected by an incident in certain 
educational quarters. He had listened 
to a lecture delivered by a gentleman 
who writes D.D. after his name, which 
lecture contained sundry references to 
the structure and functions of the brain. 
Among these references were intimations 
of skepticism with regard to the doctrine 
commonly ascribed to the phrenological 
system, so marked that our correspon- 


dent at once began to tremble for the 
safety of his favorite theory. For in- 
stance, the learned D.D. in the strength 
of his assumed knowledge of the subject 
told ‘‘a highly intelligent audience of 
five or six thousand ” that there is ‘‘no 
evidence of any relation between mind 
and brain ;” ‘‘often there is great ab- 
sence of brain where there has been no 
impairment of any of the faculties in the 
least ;” ‘‘ brain is always in proportion 
to the weight of the body, but never in 
proportion to the intelligence ;” ‘the 
brain has nothing whatever to do with 
mind or thinking, no more than any 
other part of the nervous system,” and 
made other statements of similar pro- 
fundity. Our correspondent says that 
the lecturing divine declared that he 
had been studying the subject twenty- 
five years, and believed firmly in his 
conclusions. With a showing of this 
nature we can not understand whiy that 
D.D., however high his standing may 
be in the pulpit, should have been in- 
vited to lecture on the brain and its 
functions. There must have been some 
in that large and ‘‘ highly intelligent ” 
company who could furnish better in- 
formation. Certainly if there were any 
experienced and well-read physicians, 
they could have.given the D.D. pertinent 
suggestions. 

Can our correspondent be sure about 
the ‘‘twenty-five years” study? If so, 
there must have been a great waste of 
time on metaphysical and subordinate 
It may be 
that the D.D.’s religious prejudices led 


branches of mental science. 


him consciously or unconsciously to 
neglect an examination of the physio- 
psychologists, whose works are replete 
with the history of cases of lesion in dif- 
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ferent parts of the encephalic sub- 
stance; one very rich department that 
has occupied the attention of a hundred 
observers in Europe and this country is 
the Language function, and most inter - 
esting accounts of its differential phe- 
nomena as related to disease or disorder 
of brain centers have been published. 
Language certainly has something to do 
with human mentality, and if, for in- 
stance, the destruction of one part of 
the brain will destroy the power of artic- 
ulate expression, or if the destruction of 
another part will render a person unable 
to understand 
although he may retain considerable 


what is said to him, 


power of speech, or the destruction of 
another part may cause a person to for- 
get words almost immediately after hear- 
ing them, and so on, as has been demon- 
strated over and over again, we are 
forced to conclude that the brain exer- 
cises a most important office in the men- 


tal life. 
But we are quite sure that the whole 


thing was a bit of fun. The four or five 
thousand people were there to amuse 
themselves, and the D.D. did his best to 
help the entertainment. This seems ap- 
parent because, according to our cor- 
respondent’s report, the lecturer said in 
one place, ‘‘The higher animals are en- 
dowed with every faculty that man pos- 


*” and in another, 


sesses except reason ; 
‘*Some animals do reason both by in- 
duction and deduction.” In another 
place said D.D. declared that man owed 
his superior brain ‘‘to the development 
of the posterior (occipital ?) lobe,” and 
that the lower animals ‘‘ have relatively 
Evidently the 


lecture was for the most part humorous. 


the largest front brain.” 


The number of ‘‘scientific” humorists 


is increasing from year to year, some 
finding brain function a very rich field 
for burlesque illustration, as we have had 
occasion to note in this department of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL ; and if a D.D. can 
do a good stroke for himself in this line 
without indicating mental muddlement, 
or a confession of 
shouldn’t he? 


ignorance, why 
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A MeEpiIcaL OLLa PoprRipa.—Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago are utterly 


-discounted by the City of Mexico as con- 


cerns the variety and number of its real 
physicians and those who practice the va- 
rious arts of quackery and deceit. There 
are upward of 15,000 in all, of whom 
not more than ten per cent. have the 
proper qualifications of a physician. 
The remainder for the most part ‘‘ oper- 
ate” under various names, those which 
have come recently into use by pre- 
tended specialists or ‘‘new discoveries ” 
being popular. For instance there are 
4,000 male and female “ herbalists,” 300 
‘*dosimetricists,”—shades of Burggraeve 
and Ringer! 8,000 ‘‘compounders,” etc. 
This in a city whose population does not 
exceed four hundred thousand certainly 
speaks well for the prevalence of ignor- 
ance and credulity. We should not ad- 
vise an honest physician to try his luck 
in Mexico. 


“= 





THE OCTOBER CONVENTION OF THE 
W. N. C. T. U.—A note from Miss 
Frances E. Willard, reminds us of the 
approaching convention of the Woman's 
National Christian Temperance Union, 
which will be held in New York, begin- 
ning on Oct. 19th, and continuing five 
days. The great activity that character- 
izes the work of this woman’s movement 
will then be brought to the notice of the 
East, in a way that will impress the most 
indifferent. A grander effort does not 
exist this side of the Atlantie. 
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{o fu {forrespondents, 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To ovuR conTRisuToRs. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “ takes” for compos- 
itora, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 


2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

3. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case. a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. 


4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “‘ Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 


5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 


6. Always write your full name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 


” or initials, write your full name and address also. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 








As To Memory.—A. J. K.—The system 
taught by the person you name is a useful 
one, and has received the strong approval 
of many who have learned it. 

ContrasteD Lonceviry.—M. D.—Statis- 
tics based on the records of life assurance 


show conclusively that the temperance man, 
or rather the abstinent man, lives longer than 
the user of alcoholic beverages. One of 
the life insurance companies in Great 
Britain, which has kept separate registers 
for twenty years, declares that among the 
strictly abstaining class the real mortality 
has fallen short by thirty per cent. of the 
ordinary expectancy, while fully ninety per 
cent. of moderate drinkers have attained 


‘this expectancy. Mr. Caine, a member of 


Parliament, concludes, from a study of sta- 
tistics, that the total abstainers have an 
average duration of life exceeding by six 
years that of moderate users of even the 
lighter alcoholic beverages, such as wine 
and beer. There are now insurance com- 
panies and societies for mutual aid in Eng- 
land designed exclusively for total absti- 
nence men ; the taking of even an occasional 
glass of any intoxicant vitiates their policy. 

A Boston Drvinr’s Leorur® ON THE Brain. 
—N. N. R.—Weshould be pleased to receive 
an authenticated report of the lecture you 
mention. If the statements in your letter 
were made by the reverend gentleman, it 
simply illustrates the old problem, ne sutor 
ultra crepidam, in other words, that he has 
given expression to views that have little 
basis in fact. No scientific celebratist 
would venture such sweeping statements. 
The highest authorities, like Munk, Broca, 
Goltz, Ferrier, Mynert, Luys, Brown, etc., 
are certainly unfamiliar to the man who 
would say in public, ‘‘ Brain is always in 
proportion to the weight of the body, never 
in proportion to the intelligence ;” ‘“‘Man’s 
superior brain is due to the development of 
the posterior brain.” Your quotations show 
him to deny reason to the higher animals, 
and to ascribe reason ‘‘ both by induction 
and deduction” to them. Phrenology has 
nothing to fear from» the unfriendliness of 
such a talker. 

Cattine Manners.—C. I.—When calling 
at the house of a mere acquaintance it is 
improper to stroll around the room while 
you are waiting, or to tamper with any of 
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its appointments; and when your host or 
hostess comes in, you should at once rise 
from the chair where you have been seated, 
and after the exchange of salutations wait to 
be asked to sit. 


Missionary Worx—W. H. K.—We un- 
derstand your embarrassments; they are 
experienced by all sincere workers. One 
of the best methods to secure the attention 
of the prejudiced opponent is to treat him 
kindly and to say nothing calculated to ex- 
cite combativeness. Get at his opinions, 
if you can, and the grounds of his objec- 
tions. There is usually some personal feel- 
ing in the attitude he shows, or it relates 
more to moral or religious issues than to 
anything scientific. The man who has a 
really scientific objection is ready to have it 
discussed, but the moral or religious objec- 
tor is usually obstinate and intolerant. Get 
such persons to define their position ; draw 
them out in a courteous, friendly way, and 
then as kindly show them their mistakes, 
using others for illustration. I do not ad- 
vise ‘‘turning the guns” of an objector 
upon himself; you do not gain much by 
that; better make yourself an illustrative 
victim than employ your opponent as such. 
The worst objector in the course of a good 
natured talk, 7. e., where the good nature is 
chiefly on your side, is likely to say, ‘‘ Oh, 
there is something in it, [ll admit.” Then, 
if you adroitly draw out his meaning, you 
may get an important acknowledgment 
that will ‘‘ turn the tables” on him, and win 
him over unconsciously to himself. 


Gra Extracts, “Essences,” etTo.—B.— 
We have no confidence in any so-called ex- 
tract of wheat, vats, corn, etc., etc., that we 
have yet seen. Asa rule they are disguises 
for alcohol or other poisonous drugs. Ac- 
cording to recent reports that much adver- 
tised thing, ‘‘ Scotch Oats Essence,” has 
been found to contain by analysis forty per 
cent. of alcohol, and in every four-ounce 
bottle from one-third to one-half grain of 
morphine, which is sufficient to create the 
very habit it claims to cure. Laws of Life 
very properly says in this connection : ‘The 
only safety is in letting patent medicines 
alone, no matter how attractive their repre- 
sentations may be. They are devised to 
make money, and are seldom, if ever, harm- 


less, but on the contrary are almost always 
dangerous compounds.” 


Fy abet They “a 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























“The Indian Question,” Fur- 
ther.—It seems to me that the writers on 
the ‘‘ Indian Question” in the Pareno.oet- 
CAL JouRNAL have left unsaid one very im- 
portant point in regard to the Indian sup- 
plies. The Indians say that the approach 
of the white man brings disease and death 
to their people, and so they are very strong- 
ly prejudiced against the whites, and if it 
were not for the supplies which they re- 
ceive from the government, they would be 
very troublesome to the people living con- 
tiguous to their reservation. We can not 
educate the older aboriginals; we can only 
supply their wants, keep down hostility, 
and build hopes on their young and rising 
generation. One has only to visit the 
schools at their agencies to mark the pro- 
gress of the young Indians. The writer is 
familiar with the Omaha and Winnebago 
Indians of eastern Nebraska; has eaten and 
slept under their shelter. The Omahas are 
making progress toward civilization. Some 
of them do considerable farming and have 
fine herds of cattle and ponies, the squaws 
are often neat and excellent cooks. The Win- 
nebagoes are much behind them. I have 
known them to go in to the white settlements 
and dig up hogs that had died with the 
cholera and eat the flesh, seeming to relish 
it. The government has built for them 
houses of both frame and brick, but they 
will not live in them, but use them for dog 
kennels, while they themselves live in tents 
and huts. 

I have lived four years in northwestern 
Nebraska, adjacent to the great Sioux reser- 
vation, and have traveled over the reserva- 
tion many times. It isa fine country; the 
White river is the principal stream, its water 
being very rapid, and of a milky hue. It 
has but few fish. 

There is little wild game in the reserva- 
tion, except rabbits and wolves. The In- 
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dians congregate around the agencies, where 
most of their children go to school. One 
may travel between these agencies and not 
see an Indian. The Indians usually travel or 
go visiting in squads; they drive four ponies 
to a wagon, and when they get stuck on a 
hill or some bad place, the Indians get 
around thewagon as thick as they can, and all 
push and yell loud enough to be heard a 
couple of miles away. 

After they have received their supply of 
clothing from an agency, they go among the 
white settlements and sell blankets, boots, 
overcoats, etc., for a trifle, usually getting 
from twenty-five cents toa dollar for such 
goods. This, however, proves a blessing to 
some of the poor white settlersin the region. 

The Indians seldom get drunk there, for 
it is almost impossible for them to get any 
liquor ; the government is so strict about it. 
They sometimes get their pictures taken, and 
are very proud of them. They are very 
fond of painting themselves, either red or 
yellow. They will always shelter you from 
the storm and teed you when hungry, which 
can not always be said of the white man. 

The great Sioux reservation is a large 
region of beautiful undulating prairie, the 
soil a rich, deep loam, easily cultivated. As 
the Indians enjoy living where there is 
plenty of timber, wild game, fish, water, 
and rough land, and as there is plenty such 
land in Montana and Wyoming that is not 
so good for cultivation as that occupied by 
the Sioux. would it not be well for the gov- 
ernment to make an exchange with the In- 
dians, and thus open a vast amount of al- 
most wasted territory to settlement ? 

L. 0. FISHER. 


A Pleasant Interview.—A corre- 
spondent of Vick’s Monthly, writing from 
Paris, France, speaks of meeting a well- 
known London character in the following 
sprightly terms : 

Calling at the office of L. N. Fowler, the 
American Phrenologist, Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, E. C., London, as Amer- 
ieans interested in the subject of Phrenol- 
ogy are wont to do, I was ushered into a 
trim looking office, with every nook and 
corner rendered enchanting by little vases of 
flowers; upon the mantel was a delicate 
cut-glass vase containing five immense Pen- 
sees, signifying thought in French. As he 





entered the room, I remarked, I can not read 
your thoughts which you have placed so 
openly for all to read, but you can mine. 
Try it. 

Smilingly, said he, are you like many who 
fail to interpret correctly the science of 
Phrenology.? And without waiting for my 
answer, commenced by telling me of my 
capacity to meet the requirements of life 
successfully in the vocation I pursue, add- 
ing words of encouragement which made 
sunshine enough in my life on a cloudy, 
foggy day in London to rush to impart it to 
every home-sick American ; and for a relief 
to a doubting mind, I can only say, go to 
this charming little gem of an office, and as 
he has been away from America twenty-five 
years, the best compliment that can be paid 
him is that he loves it with true devotion, 
and in saying aw revoir, not adieu, he gave 
me a Pensee with this golden thought of him, 
that he was (or had been) ‘“ twenty-five 
years in America, to leave it with ten thou- 
sand friends and not a single foe.” Sol 
venture to say his favorite flower is a Pansy. 





PERSONAL. 

GenerRaAL Paivip H. Sueripan died of 
‘*heart failure” after several months illness, 
August 5th last. The remote cause of death 
was disease of the valves of the heart. He was 
under sixty years of age, having been born 
at Somerset, Ohio, March 6, 1831. General 
Sheridan’s parents came from Ireland and 
settled in Ohio in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury. At twelve years of age the boy, Phil, 
found employment in a hardware store. 
Next he passed to the dry goods counter. 
While thus employed he heard of an oppor- 
tunity to go to West Point, and at once 
wrote to the Congressman of his district 
about it, and to his surprise was nominated. 
Five years were spent at the National Acad- 
emy, but at twenty-two he was graduated 
and assigned to duty on the frontier, where 
he was stationed at the opening of the late 
war. His career during the war was that 
of cavalry officer, a hard fighter, and a 
most successful one. He exemplified his 
organizatin in a most striking way, at once 
earnest, courageous, persistent, cautious, 
quick, and spirited. He gave to his men an 
intrepidity, confidence, and audacity like his 
own, which enabled him to get a great deal 
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more work out of ten thousand men than 
another commander would get from twenty 
thousand. His presence with a command 
fairly doubled its strength. Thus another of 
the ‘‘ Old Guard” has gone. 


Tue Rev. Sam Smal may be, as some 
claim, a crank, but he isa sharp one and 
says things now and then that have points 
in them. In a recent sermon he said that he 
saw ‘‘ in Chicago a marching body of 18 000 
workingmen carrying a banner inscribed : 
‘Our children cry for bread!’ and they 
marched straight to a picnic ground and 
drank 1,400 kegs of beer.” The children of 
agitators docry for bread, but in most cases 
it is because the earnings of their fathers go 
not to the butcher or baker, but into the gap- 
ing till of the saloon keeper. 


Gouverneur Morris, the son of the Gou- 
verneur Morris who was United States Min- 
ister to the court of France when Washing- 
ton was President, is still living and isa 
man about eighty years of age, as vigorous 
mentally as he was fifty years ago, but who 
is such a sufferer from gout that he is a 
house-ridden invalid. He is a big, fine look- 
ing man, with the bead of a patriarch, and 
a fund of anecdote about past generations 
that it would be bard to find equaled. Mr. 
Morris lives in a picturesque old house stand- 
ing ona hill at Bartow, on the Sound, where 
it has a fine view of the Sound at the back, 
and overlooks the beauties of Westchester 
county from the front. 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Honesty is the oak around which all other 
virtues cling. 

Ir you be nettled with severe raillery, take 
care never to show that you arestung, unless 
you choose to provoke more. 

Money is good; money is important, but 
wealth is not for the prophet or teacher who 
would rigbtly lead men up to a higher plane 
of thought and action. 

We ure not to judge of the feelings of 
others by what we might feel if in their 
place. However dark the habitation of the 








mole to our eyes, yet the animal itself finds 
the apartment sufficiently lighted. 


Tne fruits of the earth do not more obvi- 
ously require labor and cultivation to pre- 
pare them for our use and subsistence than 
our faculties demand instruction and regula- 
tion in order to qualify us to become up- 
right and useful. 


Ir is as true in the religious, as in the seeu- 
lar life, that what you waste in trying to ap- 
pear to be what you are not, will, in the end, 
make you a bankrupt. 
e+ 


MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. 





Marriep womaNn—“ Matrimony without 
love is perfectly dreadful.” Old Maid— 
‘* Not more dreadful than love without mat- — 
rimony.” 

A Puitosopner, who had married an ig- 
norant girl, used to call her ‘“‘ brown sugar,” 
because, he said, she was sweet but unre- 
fined. 


Customer ‘getting his hair cut)—Didn’t 
you nip off a piece of the ear then ? 

Barber (reassuringly)—Yes, sah, a small 
piece, but not ’nough to affect de hearin’, 
sah. 

Women do a good deal of talking in a life- 
time, that’s a fact, but we have observed 
that the men generally seem to be willing to 
listen to what they say. 

A FAN, as we learn from a juvenile source, 
is ‘‘a thing to brush warmth off with;” a 
monkey ‘‘a small boy with a tail;” salt, 
‘* what makes your potatoes taste bad when 
you don’t put any on,” and ice, ‘‘ water 
that stayed out late in the cold and went to 
sleep.” 

BisHopr (on his semi-annual round)—‘‘And 
do you remember me, Bobby ?” 

Bobby—‘‘ Oh, yes, sir, you are the gentle- 
man ma scolded pa about because you 
smoked in the parlor and nearly ruined the 
curtains.” 

Geverat Wotrg, overhearing a young 
officer say in a very familiar manner, 
‘* Wolfe and I drank a bottle of wine to- 
gether,” replied, ‘‘I think you might say 
General Wolfe.” ‘‘ No,” replied the subal- 
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tern, with happy presence of mind, “ did 
you ever hear of General Achilles, or Gen- 
eral Cesar?” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vo!- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We van usually 
supply any of those noticed. 
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A Mopern Jacos. By Hester Stuart. 16 
mo, pp. 209. Price, $1.25. Boston: D. 
Lathrop Company. 

Without being sensational, and without 
mawkish effort to interest by ‘‘ strong” sit- 
uations and surprises, this book attracts the 
sensible reader at the start. The characters 
are realistic and well brought out as the plot 
progresses, and the contrast of motive and 
conduct is sharp and impressive. 

Plain, honest farmer Balcome and his 
wife, and their neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Roper, are drawn with such fidelity that we 
seem to have known them for years, and 
even such passing characters as Miss Almira 
Dow, the village seamstress and gossip, are 
skilfully sketched in with a few strong 
strokes. 

Jacob and his brother Joel are intended, 
we may assume, to be the chief persons of 
- the drama; but we think the author has 
drawn the minister and his friend, Dr. Grant, 
in tints that show the more skill and tender- 
ness. There is a motive of a high nature in 
the book; it teaches charity, self-control, and 
self-sacrifice, and is worth a thousand novels 
of the Haggard or Conway stripe. 


New Enertanp. A handbook for travelers, 
a guide to the chief cities and popular re- 
sorts of New England, and to its scenery 
and historical attractions ; with the west- 
ern and southern borders from New York 
to Quebec. With six maps and eleven 
plans. Ticknor & Co. Boston. 450 pages. 
$1.50. 

No one who desires information relative to 


any part of New England should be without 
this book. In the library it would be fre- 
quently referred to and to the tourist, 
whether he visits the Green Mountains, the 
White Hills, Berkshire, Cape Cod, Nan- 
tucket, or any other part of the Eastern 
States, it is invaluable. The information it 
contains is extensive and complete, the size 
of the type having allowed the compilers to 
give many words in small space. It is geo- 
graphical, historical, descriptive, and sta- 
tistical, and withal interesting. 
Gop Reiens. Lay sermons. 
Reynolds Roe, M. D. 
Chicago. Laird & Lee. 
As the result of much thought this book 
asks a hearing in this day of commercial 
restlessness. Chicago has been represented 
as a city of condensed activities, exceeding 
even New York in its rush and excitement, 
yet there are some men who stop to think 
and dwell upon the great problems of life, and 
carefully to write out their convictions. Dr. 
Roe has been led to study the relations of 
matter and mind and to seek after God in 
the movements of the world around him, 
and he concludes that the evidences are 
abundant for the rule of a Creator. He 
claims that Evolution, even as taught 
by the late sophist, Heckel, and by those 
who deny everything but matter and 
its changes, demonstrates the existence of 
God, His immanency in all phenomena, and 
His loving kindness over all His works, as 
manifested in that ‘‘ power which makes for 
righteousness.” The history of Evolution- 
ary advancement, the rise of love among 
men, the genesis and growth of a trust in a 
future life, and the sentiment of worship in 
some form or degree among all men, all co- 
incide with the idea of God and His 
reign within and throughout the universe. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
A Srranege Conrurcr. By John M. Batche- 


By Edward 
16 mo, pp. 187. 


lor. Paper, price 50 cents. J. 8. Ogil- 
vie. New York. 

ManvaL or Dostmerrio MEDICINE 
(abridged). By Dr. Adolph Burggraeve. 


Translated into English. A recent and 
comparatively simple system of therapeutics 
this, with much of reason in it, and intima- 
tions of drawing from the wisdom of the two 
great opposing schools, if not an attempt 
at compromise on the basis of the Eclectic 

hilosophy. Dosimetric Medical Review, 
ow York. 
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JOURNAL OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE ONE 
Hunprkp ann SixTEENTH CONVENTION OF 
THE PRroresTANT Episcopal CHUROH IN THE 
Drocess or New JERSEY. 

For a copy of this well arranged pamph- 
let we are indebted to the Assistant Secre- 
tary, Mr. Edward B. Smith. 


Satmacunpi. Published by the junior 
class of Madison University, Hamilton, 
N. Y. 


A neat specimen of typography, with fine 
engravings, and the bumor included of the 
American undergraduate. 


Prriopicats THat Pay ConrtRIBurors. 
Compiled by Eleanor Kirk. Cloth. Pub- 
lished by author. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A convenient list for the reference of the 
large and increasing army of people who 
have literary ambitions. 


Liquor Transportation. Decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Iowa 
Appeals. Official copy. 


Contains matter important to temperance 
workers. The dissenting opinion of Chief 
Justice Waite is included ; Justices Harlan 
and Gray give weighty reasons and argu- 
ments against the decision of the ei 4 
12 mo, 4 pages. Price ten cents. © J. N. 
Stearns, Publishing Agent. New York. 


Morean Park Minirary Acapemy. 


The sixteenth annual catalogue of this in- 
stitution, which ig pleasantly located near 
Chicago, comes tO us from its superinten- 
dent, Capt. E. N. Kirk Talcott. The boy 
who is sent to Morgan Park will receive the 
double training essential to harmonious de- 
velopment, and under experienced teachers. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Popular Science Monthly for August has first 
on the list ‘‘ Octroi at Issoire.—A city 
Made Rich by Taxation,”—an ironical 
sketch of the effects of high tariff, The 
Home of the Great Auk. The Ethics of 
Kant, by Herbert Spencer, Injurious In- 
fluences of City Life, Aino Houses and 
Their Furnishings, The Unity of Science, 
The Future of the Negro, A Sketch of 
the Late Spencer F. Baird, and other edify- 
ing matter. D. Appleton & Company. 
New York. 


Building. An. architectural weekly. A 
creditable publication. New York. 


Medical Advance. In the front line of hom- 
eopathic literature. Monthly. Chicago. 


The Sanitarian for July is more than usual- 
ly interesting, without going out of its 
oem field. Drinking Water Germs, 

ellow Fever, The Malthus Theory Ap 

s are among the topics. A. N. Bell, 
‘ New York. 


The American Bookseller. Weekly. New 
York. 


Le Progres Medical. Weekly. Paris. 


The Academe. Monthly. Devoted to 
higher education. New York. 


The New England Magazine for August gives 
a good part of its space to Colby Univer- 
sity, a well appointed institution under 
Baptist management. Canadian Fisher- 
ies is also a topic of special comment. 
Boston. 


The American Magazine. August.  Trini- 
dad, Along the Caribbean, Where Bur- 
goyne surrendered. Two Coronets, The 
American Arctic Savage, August, Aristo- 
cratic Paris, will furnish an idea of what 
this number contains. The illustrations 
are numerous and excellent. New York. 


Archives of Dentistry. A practical monthly 
for the practical operator. St. Louis, Mo. 


Annals of Surgery. Inthe August edition 
we find Gunshot Wounds, Rodent Ulcers, 
Hip Disease, Sarcoma of the Scalp, and 
various clinical memoranda relating to the 
surgery of all parts of the body. $5 a 

ear. J. H. Chambers & Co. &t+. Louis, 
0. 


The Homiletic Review for August is plethoric 
with six reviews, several sermons and 
sermon themes and sketches and other 
matter of use to the clergyman and church 
worker. Dr. Crosby discusses the ethics 
of presenting political questions from the 
pulpit. Dr. Broadus is criticised by an 
eminent professor of Homiletics, and Evo- 
lution comes up again. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. New York. 


The Century for August opens with a por- 
trait of George Kennan. The R. C. read- 
ers of the ‘‘ Century” will probably be in- 
terested in A Home of the Silent Brother- 
hood,or the Trappists; Home CultureClubs, 
My Meetin ith the Political Exiles, 
Lincoln Cathedral, Abraham Lincoln, Sid- 
ereal Astronomy, Old and New,Memoran- 
da of the Civil War, Socialism and the 
Trusts are topics of peculiar interest. Of 
course the art department is au fait. New 
York 


Harper’s Bazar and Harper’s Young People : 
the first a favorite with our women who 
practice the higher arts of the home and 
society, the latter welcomed by our 
** young ideas.” 

American Bookmaker. Monthly. An ele- 
gant specimen of the typographical art. 


Cincinnati Medical News. As a western ex- 
pression of *‘ old school ” thought it is cer- 
tainly progressive. Dr. Thacker is no 
fossil, we’re thinking. Cincinnati, O. 


Albany Medical Annals. Monthly. Albany. 
N. Y. 





AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH, 





THE STORY OF A LITTLE GIRL AND A GREEN PEAR, 


The following picturesque story has a flavor somewhat appropriate to 
the season. It is respectfully dedicated to our young friends. 
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ECHOES FROM THE CONSULTATION ROOM. 


BY PROF. NELSON SIZER. 


into our office, and remarks: ‘‘ Well, 
you are still at it ; has not public senti- 
ment began to wane on the subject of Phre- 
nology?” We tell such persons if they could 
be present for a single week, and see how 
many and what kind of people come for ex- 
amination, and more especially if they could 
hear what is said to the people who thus 
seek our advice; if they could listen, also, 
to what people say to us years afterward in 
regard to the benefits which they have re- 
ceived, they would cease to wonder and ask 
questions. ’ 
During the month of August in the present 
year, we received the following letter: 


Ricumonp, Va., Ave. 5, 1888. 


‘* Pror. Netson Sizer. 
Dear Sir :—Your delineation of my char- 
acter, which is just received by mail from a 
recent examination, is wonderful in its ac- 
curacy. If there is nothing in Phrenology, 
you are the best t judge of character I ever saw. 
y employer, Mr. ——, got a written exam- 
ination from you in April 1887, and it seems 
as if you must have raised him, or have been 
with bim all his lite. You said the real- 
estate business would suit him, and I believe 
he is going to make more clear cash out of 
the five dollars he gave to you, than he ever 
before made out of a much largersum. You 
described the lady I ought to marry, and [ 
intend soon to send pictures of one for your 
inspection, and would like to know your 
pinion as to the effect of a union with a 
person of her ———_ and organization. 
ery truly yours, 


() “ito our office, a good friend ste 


*#” 


A middle-aged gentleman, who has filled 
one of the most important and nerve-wear- 
ing positions in the city, became so broken 
down by exhaustion of brain and nerve, 
that he was led to come to us for examin- 
ation and advice. He came in to-day, June 
30th, to report respecting his great improve- 
ment, and presented us with the following 
as a tribute and thank offering : 

Fowrer & We ts Co., 

“Gentlemen :—About nine months since 
1 was nearly broken down by over-work, 
anxiety, and care, and nervous prostration 
was the name of the condition; I could 
neither sleep nor eat, nor rest, nor enjoy as 
I ought, and I became alarmed, and, by 
advice of friends, entered upon a course of 
extra duib-bell exercise, and a course of 
semi-starvation in the way of diet, thinking 
that that was the way to mortify the flesh 
and build up the constitution. 

Having known of your business for 
twenty-five years, and having heard others 
speak of benefit received from your advice, 
I concluded to visit you and have a careful 


analysis of my condition, and advice as to 
how to care for myself, and, if possible, get 
out of thetrouble. You gave mé sansetelly 
written analysis of my case, advised me to 
lay aside my heavy weights in the way of 
exercise, and take what you called ‘ Free. 
gymnastics’ with empty hands, and to 
swing the-arms and legs, and make my 
motions large and liberal but not too violent 
and this could be done at any time, a minute 
or two at atime between other duties, and 
more especially after I had had excessive 
mental labor which had invited the blood to 
the brain unduly, and made my ears sing 
with nervous excitement, and my heart pal- 
pitate with a kind of weary fever. ou 
gave me advice as to diet also, and I have 
tried to carry out your suggestions, and in 
the nine months have gained 15 lbs. in 
weight, and I feel in all respects, aside from 
my increased weight, greatly improved in 
strength, in harmony of function, in coolness 
of brain, and in vigor and continuity of 
thought, without former weariness, and I 
feel that I can not do myself justice, to say 
nothing of the debt of obligation I owe to 
you, without making this plain statement ; 
for you asked me at the time to be kind 
enough to report, and this is =» 4 — 


KIND BUT ROUGA. 


Some years ago the steamship Central 
America foundered off the Florida coast, 
and many passengers were saved by boats 
from another ship, while struggling in the 
sea. The day the news came to New Yoerk 
by the ship that picked up so many of the 

America’s passengers, a quiet man 
came in for an examination, and among 
other things I told him, ‘‘you are generous 
and kind hearted ; anxious to do good, but 
you have so much Firmness and Combative- 
ness, that you are rough in your mode of 
manifesting kindness. For mstance, if you 
had been engaged in the work of saving the 
lives of the Central America’s passengers, 

ou would have hauled a man in by the 
of his head, if that were the most avail- 
able way to rescue him.” 

He gave a hearty and generous, but rough 
chuckle, as he said: ‘I was engaged in 
that very work, and it was just as you = 
I saw a man rising to the surface alongside 
of my boat. His hair was very long, and I 
grabbed him by it, and got him half way 
into the boat, and he cried out piteously, 
‘Let go, let go,’ and I did let go, and he 
went down. In a short time he came up 
again, his long, soft hair parting nicely by 
the action of the water as he rose to the sur- 
face. I again seized him by the hair (for he 
had only a knit undershirt and drawers) 
and this time he did not say ‘ Let go.’” 





